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GIVES HELP TO 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. Belmont Again Makes Gen- 
erous Gift to Send Journal to 
Campaign State 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, who lately 
gave $75 to pay for sending The 
Woman's Journal to 150 editors and 
school centres in Nevada during the 
campaign, has just given another $75 
to pay for sending it to editors and 
school centres in South Dakota. The 
Woman’s Journal is supplied for this 
purpose at half price. Mrs, Belmont’s 
generous help will be highly appre- 
ciated by the women of these cam- 
paign States. 


FIREMEN’S WIVES 
HELP AT POLLS 


Work at Spokane Election for 
Measure that Would Let Hus- 
bands Come Home 


Voting women were the chief work- 
ers for the “double platoon” system, 
a proposition that carried at the re- 
cent election in Spokane, Wash. Not 
since woman suffrage was the ques- 
tion of the hour, says the Spokane 
Review, have the women shown such 
force and concerted ability as did 
the 115 firemen’s wives, daughters, 
sisters, cousins and aunts, who stood 
all day at the polling places. It was 


a perfect organization, and it is 
doubtful if there was a single precinct 
overlooked. 


The women wore big white badges 
across their breasts reading, “For 
the Double Platoon System.” In 
many precincts there were two sucl 
women workers—always at least one 
Every fireman’s wife who did not 
have a sick child to keep her at home 
was assigned to some precinct, and 
not once during the twelve hours of 
duty did the white platoon badge de- 
sert the polls. Their ammunition 
consisted of little slips of paper ask- 
ing for platoon votes. 

“We husbands at 
part of the time,” 

Women were the early 
during the morning they made up at 
least 40 per cent. of the total vote, il 
not more. Had rain fallen, as the af- 
ternoon threatened, it would have 
been a woman's election. Wut the 
good weather continued and the imen 
voted when home from 
work. 

An amendment making the uuditor 
and city treasurer appointive by the 
commissioner of finance passed in 
every ward. 


want our home 
said the women. 


voters, wud 


they went 


FRENCH CHAMBER .- 
SHOWS BIG GAIN 
Vote Reflects Marked Change in 


Attitude of Deputies in Paris 
Toward Suffrage 





A dispatch from Paris says that the 
Chamber of Deputies, during the de 
bate on electoral reform, rejected an 
amendment in favor of woman suf- 
frage by 311 votes to 133. 
surprisingly large vote, 
France until quite lately, woman suf 
frage has not been able to secure 
even serious consideration. Within 
the past year or two, there has been 
a marked change. Only a few weeks 
ago the Municipal Council of Paris 
voted unanimously that it wished to 
see municipal suffrage granted to 
women; and several other city coun- 
cils have voted to recommend it. 

Both of the U. 5. 
Tennessee have written to Miss Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, president of the 
Tennessee Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, declaring themsélves in sympa- 
thy with the movement and promis: 
ing to do what they can for it. 


This is a 
since in 
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A model display of a suffrage booth for a county fair was one of the 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association. 


feature 


’s at the re 


‘cent convention of 








CHICAGO GREETS 
MRS. PANKHURST 
She Advises Women to Work 
for Good Measures, Not Par- 
ties 








Pankhurst had a great wel- 
She addressed an 
the Auditorium, 
Chi- 
was 


Mrs. 
‘ome in Chicago. 
mmense audience in 
ind an enthusiastic one at the 
sago. Political 
luncheon by 


League; 
ziven a Mrs, 
tobins and a reception by the Wom 
Addams 
special 


Equality 
Raymond 
ean’s Party; dined with Jane 
at Hull 
zuest at the 
Woman's Trade Union 

At the meeting of the Chicago Po 
litical Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was preceded by  Lieut-Gov. 
O’Hara, William McKinley, Speaker 
of the Illinois House of Representa- 
tives; State Senator Niel Juul, and 
Representative Fayette S. Munro, On 
‘he platform Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, the Illi- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, and 
Mrs. Sherman M. Booth. Mrs. Har- 
riette Taylor Treadwell presided. 

Advises Against Parties ~ 
“I would urge you not to join polit- 


was a 
ball ot the 


League, 


House, and 


Hlaliowe’en 


Equality League 


also were 


president of 


ical parties,” said Mrs. Pankhurst. 
“Band yourselves together for good 
measures and men, and not for 


parties. 

“IT cannot tell you what I feel, what 
i. strange influence comes over me in 
this hall. Never in my life before 
have IT had the opportunity of speak- 
A strange 
comes to me from your pres- 
ence here, and from the speeches I 
have just heard from men in sympa- 
thy with our cause. 

Visit Unique Experience 

“The way you are recognized as 
equals and the way you respond to 
that recognition is to me a unique 
experience. I feel that you count, 
and count as never before. 

“Elsewhere men are human beings 
while women are viewed as either 
superhuman or subhuman. No mat- 
ter what direction our fight takes, I 
io remember that we are 


ing to women citizens. 


force 


want you 
seeking to be recognized as human 
beings, 

“I have never forgotten my last 


visit to Chicago, when I was invited 
to be the guest at a dinner in honor 





of one of your noblest women, 





DAKOTA CHURCHES 
ENDORSE CAUSE 


Methodists Pass Suffrage Resolu- 
tion—Ten Thousand Affiliated 
Women in Campaign 








The Methodist Conference of South 
Dakota, the Free Methodist and 
United Brethren Conferences have 
endorsed equal suffrage, the first tak- 


action unanimously 


ing the 


affiliated 
suffrage,” is the slogan 


“Ten thousand women 
want woman 
in South Dakota. In addition to the 
pending 


suffrage organizations the 


coustitutional amendment enfran- 
chising 
Woman's Relief Corps, the Staie Fed- 
Clubs and the 


franchise depart- 


women is favored by the 
Women's 
The 
latter 
lished headquarters in 


eration of 
WwW. Cc. .T. WU. 
ment of the has lately estab- 


Faulkton, 


ALASKA CITIZENS 
ON EQUAL PLANE 
New Territory Not Only Gives 


Women Vote but Extends to 
Them Civil Rights 


This 


were 





S year 


given full 


the women of 


Alaska 


suffrage in the first 


bill passed by the Territorial] Legisla- 


ture. 


au equality 


civil 1 


piled 


is hot 


isting 


repeal 


Now thes 
with 


‘ights Sec 


Laws of Alaska. 1913, 
“All laws 


nize civil disability on 


W hic 


imposed ¢ 


us to the 


ed: and for anys 


have been placed on 
meu Mh 


1%) of thre 


respect to 
tion Com 
re wd 

th impose or reeog 
w wife which 


rw reeognized a ex 


PASS WORKMEN’S 
ACT IN OREGON 


Many Women Cast First Vote 
and Several Advanced Meas- 
ures Are Adopted 


Women voters were an important 
factor in the recent election in Ore- 
gon when a workmen’s compensation 


act and other popular measures 
became law. 

The compensation act 
provides for the creation of a State 
industrial accident commission of 
membefs, and a fund for the 


automatic compensation of workmen 


workmen's 


three 


injured while employed in hazardous 
occupations. The money is to be pro- 
vided partly by the State, partly by 


the em- 
passed by a 


the employers and partly by 
The measure 
vole of 18,403 to 6,937. 
result of the 
and 


ployees. 


eleven 
went 
State 


election 
wet 


As a 
towns formerly 
dry. They Salem, the 
Oregon City, Springfield, 

Woodburn, Dufur, 
Siaston, Sherwood, Gresham and Har- 
Sherwood had beea wet for 
Portland, Precincts 
60 and 61 went dry. 

The result, particularly in Salem, is 
attributed to the who voted 
first 
In Salem more than 
registered, and out of 
estimated as voting, it is 
believed that at least 1400 voted dry. 

Other referred measures passed 
were the bridge bond issue, two meas- 
ures in the interests of the University 
of Oregon, and a county attorney act. 

At Astoria a feature of the election 
first vote of Mrs. Emily 
Sloper, 90 years of age. 


CLUB WOMEN OUT 
TO WIN NEVADA 


Federation in Campaign State 
Votes to Work Unitedly to Get 
Equal Suffrage 


cities 
were 
Go pital, 

Hillsboro, Rainier, 
risburg. 
twenty years. In 
58, 59, 


ol, 


women, 
on the liquor question for the 
time in Oregon. 
2,200 women 
the 2,000 


Was the 


State Federation of 
Clubs, at its annual meeting 
City, 


The Nevada 
Women’s 


just held in Carson voted to 


work unitedly for equal suffrage from 





husband, ure 


nerepy 


unjJUuSt usurpa | 


tion of her property or natural rights | 


she st 


peal in her 


courts 

las,’ 
Mrs 
‘Th 

ot Al 


married or single, has the same civil 


rights 





The Independent German-American 
Woman's Club of Chicago will discuss 
equal suffrage and municipal ques- 


tions of interest to women voters at} 


the meetings this winter. 


have equal 


Mrs. Ella 
the mere 


Flagg Young. In England 
Suggestion of a 


being elevated to a position like that 


woman 


of Mrs. Young would be termed ridic 
ulous. It would be impossible. 

Warns Against Class Prejudice 

“T am glad that men speakers here 
today have advised you to put aside 
class prejudice in looking after the 
interest of women and girls not so 
fortunate as you are. That is one of 
the things we are fighting for. We 
are not going to have some women 
raised up and others degraded. The 
future of the race is with the women. 
We are going to see that equal jus- 
tice shall be done to all humanity. 

“IT was here two years ago, but this 
time I have seen a great change in 
the attitude of the public toward 
woman suffrage. Then you were 
talking about it. Now it is an ac- 
complished fact.” 

Mrs. Pankkurst visited the meeting 
of the Irish Fellowship club and told 
the men she was a sympathizer with 
Ireland. She said she was fighting 
for “home rule” for women 





not tl 


| sition 
Alaskans are as good as the men, and 


tending 


lall have tl 
own 


for redre 


James Wi 


is section is 


iska. A we 


that a man has. 


ie result of 


j is based upon the fundamental propo- 


that the v 


burde 


veloped region.” 


In San Mateo County, Cal., a grand 


jury 
eight 
bers. 


made 


seventeen 


held t 
despit 


Attorney 
woman 


jury. 
been 


juries. 


Mrs 


candidate for city clerk in 


Wash 


incumbent, won the nomination at the 
recent election by a two to one vote. 
She is the only woman who has ever 


been 
town 


was recen 


men and € 


Judge 


the selections from a 


women 
hat women 


e a 
was 


In San 


held ineli 


. Matilda 


, against G 


a candidate 


civilization 


George H 


contrary 
General of the 
elected 
Francisco 


le same right to ap 
name alone to all 
that the husband 


eckersham write 

typical of the luws 
yman there, whether 
This status is 
mere chivalry, but 


vives and sisters of 
them in ex 
that 


ns with 


into unde 


tly organized with 


leven women mem- 


Buck, who 
venire of 
thirteen 


and men, 


may serve on juries 
from the 
State. A 


setretary of the 


opinion 


women have 


gible to serve on 


sticker 
Pullman, 


F. Gannon, 
eorge N. Henry, the 


for office in that 





now until it is 
Mis Minnie 
lately 


carried. 
ronson of New York 
Nevada, or- 


travelled through 


|gunizing anti-suffrage clubs, and sow- 


ing the State with copies of Miss An- 
nie LBock's speech made at the Con- 
sressional hearing about the disas- 


trous results of equal suffrage in Cali- 


fornia. It does not seem to have 


made much impression, at least on 


the women. Perhaps they remem- 
bered the recent failure of the antis 
i to secure enough signa- 


tures either of 


n California 


men or of women to 
an initiative petition to get the ques- 
tion of equal suffrage resubmitted to 
the voters. It takes only a small per- 
that 


obtained 


centage, but even small number 


could .not be This fact 
itself. 
Nevada State 


mothers’ 


speaks for 
The 


endorsed 


Federation also 


pensions; equai 
share by mothers with fathers, of the 
estate of deceased children; amend- 
ment of the community property law; 
the fixing of the “age of consent” at 
18 years; minimum wage law for men 
and women; abolition of capital pun- 
ishment; a mere strict gambling law 


and better enforcement; the use of 
schools as social centers. 
The Colorado Supreme Court has 


upheld the constitutionality of the 
commission form of government. 

The Bay State Festival and Suf- 
frage Bazar was a brilliant success. 
Its gross receipts were about $7,000. 
\ fuller report will be found in an- 
other column. 








Rosalie Jones is to hold a series of 
suffrage schools in various Long Ie 
land towns 
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STAR NUMBER TEN 


By Eliza Vincent 





O eastern sky, what bring you? Give 
answer now, we pray. 

“I bring a bow of promise, grown 
brighter with each day; 

The sunset land has risen and set 
the golden mean, 

Her mountains snow-capped glisten 
in beauty’s silver sheen. 


“The Mississippi ripples with the 
craft upon her breast, 

And her wavelets grow 
moved by message 
west. 

The plains the joyous 
burden roll along, 

While moose, coyote and 
join in the happy song. 


to giants, 
from the 


tidings their 


cowboy 


“The prairies yield their harvest in 
answer to the plow, 

The husbandman reaps his reward 
by faith and sweat of brow; 

The dusky-diamond regions, where 
‘neath the surface live 

The mining population, a 
welcome give 


shout of 


“The eastern shore exultant, with 

Atlantic at her feet, 

Cries, ‘On to Washington, ye fair, 
your victories complete! 

The day triumphant hastens, the 

times are in your hand, 

Gird on your armor, falter not, go up, 

possess the land!’ 


“The lake-bound States are voicing 
their sanction more and more, 
And the southern gulf-breeze north- 
ward sends greetings as before. 
The northwest wires her victory, and 
down Pacifie’s coast 
Krom our Alaskan neighbors, of 
greetings come a host.” 


Now call the roll, my sisters, go back 
to ‘69 

Wyoming answers, “Number One.” as 
we start down the line; 

And then a weary waiting, as we 
must all agree, 

Till Colorado Number Two 
in “93, 


became 


Utah as three, and Idaho as four, in 
86, 

Became our mountain fastnesses, our, 
so to speak, gold bricks; 

And Number Five, see, Washington 
responds to 1910, 

And six is California in 1911; Amen! 


And 1912 continues with seven, eight 
and nine, 

As Arizona, Kansas and Oregon com 
bine 

To add illumination to our 
bright and new, 

With its tri-colored beauty of gold 
and white and blue. 


banner 


A voice from far Alaske, ‘neath her 
frozen Arctic sky, 
Says, “Count on me, ye 

surely ‘Here am I.’ 
Our Klondike mines ure wealthy, our 
suffragists are true, 
Krom Mt. McKinley's dizzy height to 
Yukon's waters blue.” 


workers, for 


lo keep our equilibrium, and balance 
with the West, 

We eastward move in 
Iinois a test. 

Space here forbids rehearsal of how 
the fight was won 

Grace Wilbur Trout was Alpha, and 
Omega Governor Dunne. 


unison, give 


And now our suffrage banner another 
radiant star 

Has added to her galaxy, 
beams, beheld from far, 

Will count victorious “Number Ten,” 
and Illinois is seen, 

A product of progression, for June, 
A. Th. "a 


whose 


Our leaders have been faithful, our 
generals bravely true; 

The rank and file brought up the 
rear, for gold and white and blue; 

Until six hundred thousand, and an 
added million more, 

Of women hail the sunshine through 
this now-half-open door 


Let us educate our forces, and most 
graciously give ear 

To the needs of our beloved State, 
whose weal we hold most dear; 

We'll pledge our uimost loyalty to 
parents, girls and boys, 

\nd, with our noble brothers, lift up 
our Illinois. 


inevitable, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ludwig Fulda, the dis- 
tinguished German dramatist, novel- 
ist and poet, now visiting New York. 
York 
World he is reported as saying: “The 
equal between Ameri- 
can husbands and wives is already de- 
veloping a fine type of the marriage 
relation. The interest your women 
are taking in social and civic affairs 
is most encouraging.” Dr. Fulda not- 
ed the fact that many American wom- 
en had become voters since his last 
visit to this country. 


Woman suffrage is 


In an interview in the New 


comradeship 


Japan has 38,322 women _ school 
teachers, 493,498 women factory 
workers, 3,709 telephone operators 


and 3,000,000 girls in the 
schools 


public 





“ 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A FOOL FROM MARS 


. 





What under the sun was it? Slow- 
y, yet steadily, it neared the earth, as 
the big clock tolled the midnight hour. 
It was not an aeroplane. What could 
it be? 

At last it rested on the city pave- 
ment. Out stepped a being that 
looked not like an inhabitant of the 
earth, and yet was on’t. He accosted 
a passerby. 

“Is this the planet Earth? 
Canada?” he inquired. 
asserted the other, edg- 


Am I in 


“You are,” 
ing off. 

“The gods be praised!” answered 
the traveller. “What a journey! I 
am the first from Mars to have 
reached Earth, and the glorious Brit- 
ish Empire, that mighty empire, 
famed far and wide through the solar 
system for freedom and justice. 1! 
have come,” he continued, “to inves- 
tigate into your social, political and 
educational systems, and to ascertain 
the secret of your marvellous suc- 
cess.” 

“Ah,” spoke the citizen, a proud 
light in his eye. “Justice is the great 
keynote, the one mighty influence that 
permeates and penetrates into every 
activity of this glorious empire. It 
will be my pleasure to accompany you 
on the morrow. Shall we start with 
the schools?” 

Ten o’clock in the morning! Ex- 
citement ran fluid in one of Canada's 
public schools. They were to receive 
the lieutenant-governor and a delegate 
from Mars. 

“I see,’ said the Martian, address- 
ing the principal, “that you have two 
classes of beings on your planet, the 
male and the female. You, who have 
had so many wader your personal su- 
pervision, can tell me how the sexes 
compare mentally.” 

“Well,” began the principal, an easy 
assurance in his voice, “scientific re- 
search has always taught us that the 
brain of the male is heavier than that 
o: the female, therefore we conclude 
that the male is superior mentally and 
physically. Hence it is that we en- 
deavor to treat the female as a deli- 
cate, dependent organism, unfit for the 
cruelties of public life. We try to 
care for her in the home. and to show 
her every courtesy in everyday life. 
For instance, did you see our trolleys? 
Well, now, supposing a female enters 
a crowded car, immediately you will 
see a male rise, touch his hat, and in- 
sist on the female accepting his seat. 
This is but one of a thousand inci- 
dents | might cite to show you the 
great humanity and veneration which 
we feel toward the weaker sex.” 

Just then a mighty and melodious 
strain broke over the hushed school, 
as «a classroom door opened = and 
closed: 

“Blest Isle, with matchless beauty 
crowned, 

And manly hearts to guard the fair!” 

“May 


| see your work, and your workers?” 


The visitor asked abruptly: 


They entered a classroom of boys, a 
male teacher in charge. The Martian 
explored far and wide into the intri- 
cate and multifarious mentalities, and 
came forth radiant. 

“Ah!” he 
migiity field is there for psychologica! 
Now, I would like to 
compare the females, to see in what 


ejaculated, “what a 


exploration! 


respect they fall short, and why.” 
Girls and a female teacher. The 
Martian proceeded to dash forth his 
searchlights into the illimitable im- 
mensities in the mystic land of brain, 
tu estimate the size and number of 
A puzzled ex- 
pression came over his face, Sud- 


vacant rooms therein. 


denly he turned a masterly and ques- 
tioning eye upon his hosts. 

“Are ye blind?” he asked poignant- 
ly. “My friends, behold before you 
mentalities of fecundity— 
equal to and often surpassing those of 
the male. You have here Madame 
Curies and Jane Addams. Are these 
ordinary beings, or of some rare and 
exotic birth?” 


prolific 


“They are extraordinarily ordinary.” 

“Then let me suggest,” said the vis- 
itor, “that the British Empire remove 
the placards, ‘Vacant Rooms,’ from off 
its female population. Do these chil- 
dren work for money?” he added. 

“Oh, my, no! Marks!” 
the surprised principal. 


answered 





“Are the classes paid equally, ac- 
cording to quality and quantity of 
work?” 


“Certainly, equal work, equal pay. 
I fancy I see the outraged parent rot- 
ten-egging us if we offered his girl 
fifty marks for what we gave the boy 
one hundred!” 

“Now, as to your instructors. These 
classes are the same grade, I see. The 
instructors do the same work. Of 
course, it is equal work, equal pay.” 

The two Canadians stared blankly 
at each other. At last the lieutenant- 
governor spoke: 

“You don’t seem to understand. 
You see, one is a male, the other a 
female, There is a difference.” 

“I fail to see it, unless it be that 
the male has a healthy laziness about 
him, while the female seems overly 
Does she get the pref- 
erence in remuneration?” 

“Such a fool!” said the principal, 
under his breath. 
he answered doggedly, 
“begins on ten or eleven hundred 
yearly, the female on six hundred, 
Until this year her minimum was four 
hundred. Her maximum is one thou- 
sand, his from two thousand up. You 
see, some day he will have to keep a 
family; he must prepare.” 

“The more children a man has, the 
more salary, then. Is that it?” 
queried the Martian. 

“I'm keeping a family now,” piped 
the shy female voice of the teacher. 

“Then why do they not raise your 
salary?” asked the apparently puzzled 
being. 

The female clasped her hands hum- 
bly, meekly remarking: 

“You fool from Mars! I'm only a 


conscientious. 


“The male,” 


woman.” 

“Are the principals always of the 
imale sex?” said the “Fool from Mars.” 
Corporal pun- 
It would be 
highly improper and inconsiderate to 
expect the delicate female organism 
to pound  obstreperous, sprouting 
males,” answered the impatient prin- 


“Almost invariably. 
ishment is still in vogue. 


cipal, 

“Just so, just so!” said the Martian. 
“The injustice to woman would not be 
in keeping with your noble England’s 
3ut may I suggest a scheme to 
you along an economical line? Since 
that is the only palpable reason why 
females cannot act as principals, why 
not reduce expenses by placing a few 


laws. 


in charge of your schools at the regu- 
lar rate, and compromise with your 
Jackson, to 
pounding 
purposes, by way of practice for him? 


fumous pugilist, Jack 


make regular rounds’ for 
lie would make a far better job of it 
than the intellectual male supervisor. 
Also, let me add that, on my return to 
Mars, our people will look upon you 
as you look upon the heathen Chinee. 
| leave post haste to send mission- 
aries to you. Farewell to the Land of 
Freedom and Justice!” 





' And away he shot in his 
| oplane—Adapted 


Mars- 
from the Toronto 
Woman’s Century. 


LIBRARIES COVER 
NEW YORK STATE 


Equal Franchise Society Sends 
Books Through Counties— 
Plans Weekly Program 


Before Christmas every County in 





New York State will have its suf- 
| frage traveling library, as a result of 
propaganda campaign 
}carried on by the Equal Franchise So- 
| ciety of New York. This work has 
|been done in a most thorough man- 
ner by the secretary and field-worker, 
| Miss Florence King, in co-operation 
| with the office librarian, Miss Decker. 

Miss King has already visited 128 
towns in 36 counties, and 14 counties 
have been covered by correspondence. 
This month Miss King is to be in the 
western counties and ‘complete the 
circuit of the State. 

The Equal Franchise Society holds 
a meeting every Tuesday at 4 P. M. 
On Nov. 11 Mrs. Frederick Nathan 
spoke. From Noy. 18 to Dec. 30 the 
speakers will be Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Jes- 
sica G. Cosgrave, Miss Frances Per- 
kins, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Miss Helen Todd and Mrs. Jessica 
G. Cosgrave. 


|the extensive 








California justices of the peace can 
no longer legally charge three dol- 
lars for performing a marriage cere- 
mony, according to a ruling filed in 
the District Attorney’s office in Los 
Angeles, 





£ 








Mrs. Sarah Todd, 103 years old, sis- 
ter-in-law of Abraham Lincoln, 
walked to thé polls in Eugene, Ore- 
gon, on Nov. 4, and cast her first vote 
in the referendum election. Mrs. 
Todd went to Oregon from Kentucky 
23 years ago. Her husband was a 
brother of Mrs, Abraham Lincoln. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Boon- 
ton, N. J., has opened a tea room in 
its new headquarters, 407-A Main 
street. It will be open all winter 
from 3 to 6 P. M. Visitors will be 
welcomed. On days when the suf- 
frage headquarters are occupied by 
meetings, the Camp Fire Girls, who 
rent one of their rooms, will take 
charge of the tea. 





A District of Columbia Suffrage 
Festiva! was held in Washington yes- 
terday, “celebrating the near opening 
of the Panama canal, and in the inter- 
est of Joint Resolution, No. 1, extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women.” 
The ways and means committee of 
Federal Woman’s Equality Associa- 
tion was in charge. The various suf- 
frage organizations of the District had 
stalls. . 

The Texas suffragists will soon 
have a powerful helper in Mrs. Helen 
Loring Grenfell of Colorado, who 
served three terms as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and was 
pronounced by the Governor the best 
public official that Colorado ever had. 
Her husband has received a promo- 
tion that will take him to Houston, 
Tex., where he and she will make 
their home henceforward. 

Fifty-two local Granges in Ohio 
have lately, endorsed woman suffrage, 
and notified Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton of the fact. In a number of Ohio 
cities, women have lately voted in un- 
precedently large numbers at the 
school elections. The State Suffrage 
Convention will be held in Cincinnati 
next week with Max Eastman as one 
of the chief speakers. It ought to be 
a happy gathering. 


Baton Rouge suffragists will get out 
a women's edition of the State-Times 
Advocate of that city, on Nov. 22. 
They will solicit all the advertise- 
ments, write all the articles, get every 
interview and write all the editorials. 
While it will be a “votes for women” 
number, it will represent all the 
activities of women—in the school, 
farm, business, home and professional 


‘ 


life. Mrs. Katherine C. Saxon will be 
editor-in-chief. 

Mrs. James A, Beatley will speak at 
the headquarters of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party of Ward 10, at 116 Hunt- 
ington avenue, Boston, at 8 this even- 
ing, on “Advancing Ideals of Woman- 
hood.” Informal discussion will fol- 
low. Next Saturday evening, Rev. 
Leonard Smith will speak. All are 
welcome, Contributions of home- 
made food are desired for the Satur- 
day afternoon sale. 


Mrs. Sarah Sorin of Arizona lately 
appeared before the U. S. Supreme 
Court as the sole representative of a 
mining corporation in a big mining 
suit. Women have seldom addressed 
the court, and then usually as asso- 
ciate counsel. When the present case 
was brought to the Supreme Court 
Mrs. Sorin was associated with her 
father, William Herring, as counsel. 
Since then Mr. Herring has died and 
Mrs. Sorin has fought the case to the 
end. The decision in the Supreme 
Court of Arizona was in her favor. 





“Women spend nine of the ten bil- 
lion dollars that are spent annually 
by the homes of America,” said Sena- 
tor Helen Ring Robinson of Colorado, 
in a recent address at Des Moines. 
“Now they are beginning to realize 
that it takes brains to spend money 
as well as to make it. The vote opens 
a new window for women. The vote 
represents a wish. ‘The female of the 
species has a wishbone the same as 
the male. We wish protection, repre- 
sentation and better social conditions. 
Iowa will soon have to fall in line for 
woman suffrage. She is rapidly being 
surrounded by suffrage States.” 





The women at the Bay State Fes- 
tival presented Miss Blackwell with 
a beautiful shirt-waist box. 





By Nancy Banks 


It happened in Kentucky, not many 
moons ago, 

That a modest equal suffragist whom 
many of you know, 

Was diligently occupied in the place 
called woman’s sphere, % 

A-sweeping and a-dusting without a 
qualm of fear 

Of anything more dangerous than mi- 
crobes in the air, 

For was she not protected in that 
“sacred precinct” there? 

Now, in the town there lived a man, 
“Old Colonel Chivalry,” 

Who was short on woman suffrage, 
but long on courtesy. 

He was quick to lift the handkerchief 
that fell upon the floor, 

But “votes for women” raised his ire, 
and made him fairly roar. 

He was loud in condemnation of the 
women who would vote, 
And if you’d mention such a _ thing 
you'd “get the Colonel’s goat.” 
The old man loved his toddy, his julep 
and his ale, 

And all the other mountain dews that 
come within the pale; 

And so it often happened that this 
anti-suffragist 

Was laid up quite disabled and on the 
helpless list. 

So on the morn of which we speak, 
succeeding such a spree, 

He started out to find some one with 
whom to disagree. 

A sudden impulse seized him! 
suffragist he'd go, 

And tell her he was certainly a wom- 
an suffrage foe. 

She greeted him without the door, a- 
bowing to the dust, 

With cordial welcome asked him in, 
without the least distrust; 

For was he not a gentleman, Ken- 
tuckian at that? 

You knew it by the way he doffed his 
Kentucky Colonel hat. 

Ile entered in and sat him down with 
deferentia] mien; 

“His errand was unpleasant,” that 
was plainly to be seen, 

But he pulled himself together and 
began to speak his mind. 

She answered him with common sense, 
both ladylike and kind. 

His courage "most deserted him, so, 
resorting to cajoles, 

He warned her of the menace of “bad 
women” at the polls. 

And “Why should lovely women with 
bad politicians mix, 

Expose themselves to ridicule and 
more insulting tricks? 

Why not content themselves at home, 
where women all belong, 

Protected and defended from people 
who are wrong?” 

“Because it is more womanly to do a 

thing direct, 

And women need the ballot to help 
the men elect 

The proper ones to govern them, the 
city and the State.” 

She other right good reasons gave, too 
lengthy to relate. 

“Well, I must now be going,” and he 
rose to take his leave, 

lor, so he thought, the losing ground 
he'd try to thus retrieve. 

liagine, then, her great surprise at 
conduct such as this, 

ror the old man tried his level best 
the suffragist to kiss! 


To the 


Two things that day were proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt: 
That home does not protect one from 
a whiskey-frenzied lout, 

But if occasion rises where she must 
defend the right, 

The “female of the species” is not 
afraid to fight. 

So this unpleasant incident makes 
splendid argument 

That though a woman stay at home, 
serene and quite content, 

The anti-men go prowling round and 
dare to interfere 

With honest folks’ opinion of woman's 
proper sphere. 

Now when that woman gets the vote 
she’ll walk up to the polls 

And hunt out Mr. Barleycorn and 
shoot him full of holes; 

And when this Friend of Vice is dead 
and settled for all time, ~ 

The home will be “Sweet Home” in- 
deed, and life a happy chime; 

For then the men will human be, who 
now are beasts of prey. 

God, quicken any movement that her- 
alds such a day! 


Mrs. Pankhurst had an audience of 
about 2,000 in Cincinnati, fully half 
being men, many of them prominent 
professionally. The applause was 
hearty and frequent. After the lec- 
ture a crowd of men and women came 
to shake her hand, and when she 
pleaded that she must catch her 
train they followed, swarming into 
the dressing room with wishes for 
the success of the cause. Dr. Louise 
Southgate was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Mrs. Albert Morrill gave a re- 
ception for Mrs. Pankhurst which 
was largely attended. 


Worcester was accidentally ‘omitted 
from the list of Leagues having stalls 
at the Bay State Festival. It had a 
stall, and a good one, 
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GLEANINGS 


In Minnesota, under a new law cre- 
ating county boards of education, 
women who have the school vote 
will also be eligible to hold office. 








The women’s auxiliary held its first 
convention in connection with the 
Southern Commercial Congress at 
Mobile recently, and passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of States’ rights in the 
matter of woman suffrage, and against 
an amendment to the national consti- 
tution. 


a > 

“The family life is the only unit 
that has been preserved from time 
immemorial, because it represents the 
co-operation of man and woman,” 
said Judge Wray in a recent address 
at Omaha. “Only when this co-oper- 
ation extends itself so as to embrace 
political equality will we enter fully 
into the new era based on fraternity.” 


Mrs. Josie Garland, 223 North F 
street, Wellington, Kan., writes that 
since the Kansas victory she has 
some suffrage literature left, and she 
wants to know where to send it to 
help the campaigns now pending. She 
says: “There are others who have a 
lot, but want some one to pay the 
postage or express.” 


Louis P. Alo’ of the Board of Free- 
holders, in addressing the Business 
Women’s Equa? Suffrage Club of St. 
Louis recently, said that the efforts 
and influence of women had made for 
progress in social welfare, and that in 
his opinion the average woman could 
more capably handle a long and com- 
plicated ballot than could the average 
man. 


The West Virginia Woman Suffrage 
Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in "Wheeling, passed a reso- 
lution that “We earnestly endorse the 
movement for juvenile courts in West 
Virginia. We deeply deplore a condi- 
tion of society having no better means 
of caring for its delinquent children 
than by casting them into jails and 
the penitentiary.” 


Today a delegation of influential 
New Jersey women will arrive in the 
national capital to interview Presi- 
dent Wilson and the U. S. Senators 
and Representatives from New Jer- 
sey in behalf of equal suffrage. To- 
morrow they will be welcomed by the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suf- 
frage at a mass meeting in the Colum- 
bia Theatre, with Mrs. Rheta Childe 
Dorr as the chief speaker. 





Mrs. Emil Hesse, Miss Ingeberg 
Kinstedt and Miss Marie Horton of 
Providence, R. I, recently sold The 
Woman’s Journal outside the “anti’’ 
headquarters there. while the antis 
held their annual meeting. A friend- 
ly spirit was shown, however, be- 
tween those outside and those witl.in. 
One of the antis gave Miss Kinstedt 
a white chrysanthemum, which she 
wore on her coat. 





The newest thing in government is 
flowers and potted plants at polling 
places. Tobacco smoke and juice 
we have had for over a hundred 
years. Now the story comes from 
California of father and mother and 
babies going together to the polling 
places; from Oregon, is sent out a 
picture of white-haired women vot- 
ing in a bower of flowers; and latest 
we find in Illinois potted plants and 
children. It sounds good; it must 
smell better; it may be the dawning 
of a new day. 


Pennsylvania will be “cleaned up” 
when the suffrage amendment is 
adopted. So said Commissioner J. 
Denny O’Neil of Pittsburgh, at a re- 
cent joint meeting of the Association 
of Directors of the Poor and Chari- 
ties of Pennsylvania and the Pennsy!]- 
vania Conference of Charities and 
Corrections in Philadelphia. “I have 
been accustomed to making political 
speeches to men,” he centinued; ‘but 
it is my frank conviction that I shall 
soon be making them to women, and 
the sooner the better.” 


Mrs. Pankhurst spoke in Hartford 
on Nov. 13 and in -Providence on 
Noy, 14, 


~~ ~~ 


An unprecedented amount of pub- 
lic interest was called out by the 45th 
annual meeting of the Illinois E. S. 
A. just held at Peoria. The fact that 
the women can now vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States and for all 
municipal officers caused their acts 
and opinions to be looked upon as of 
much greater importance than ever 
before. 

Overflow for Miss Addams 

On the evening when Jane Ad- 
dams spoke the doors had to be 
barred and an overflow meeting held. 

“The movement for suffrage is only 
a part of the big feminist movement 
going on all over the world,” said 
Miss Addams. “It is a part of the 
struggle everywhere for women’s in- 
dependence. Seventeen parliaments 
have lately discussed woman suffrage, 
and two have given some measure of 
enfranchisement to women.” 

Women to Clean House 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen spoke on the 
power of the woman voter to elimi- 
nate objectionable dance halls, gamb- 
ling and injurious moving picture 
shows. 

O’Hara Praises Lobby 

Lieutenant Governor Barrett O’Hara 
praised the women’s lobby that 
worked for the suffrage bill. He said: 
“Mrs. Trout and Mrs. Booth did bet- 
ter work in the Illinois Legislature 
than any two men ever did and the 
women of Illinois should be proud of 
them for it. In 1915 I will be back 


Mrs. Trout and Mrs. Booth that if 

they come to me then and ask me to 

do anything I am going to do it.” 
Nonpartisanship Urged 

Speaker McKinley urged the wom- 
en to be nonpartisan voters. ‘Illinois 
has no place for partisanship in mu- 
nicipal elections,” he said, “and the 
time is rapidly coming when muni- 
cipal partisanship will be done away 
with altogether.” 

“Father of Suffrage” Cheered 

J. H. Braly of Pasadena had trav- 
elled across the continent to tell the 
convention of the good effect of the 
ballot on California women and the 
good effect of California women’s 
votes on the State. He brought greet- 
ings from Governor Hiram Johnson 
of California. Mr. Braly was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. McCulloch Wants Full Ballot 

Mrs. McCulloch spoke on ‘“Citizen- 
ship of the Illinois Woman.” “St. 
Paul said with great pride, ‘I am a 
citizen of no mean city,’” Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch began, “and Illinois women 
can paraphrase this sentiment by say- 
ing, ‘We are now citizens of no mean 
State,’ or at least of a State not as 
mean as it used to be.” 

Mrs. McCulloch pleaded for com- 
plete enfranchisement. She said: 

“Our amendment to the _ Illinois 
constitution can be submitted by the 
1915 Legislature and be voted on in 
November, 1916. Preceding this we 
must persuade all the political par- 
ties in their 1914 cenventions to in- 
sert woman suffrage planks in their 
platforms. The plank we want now 
is no weak sympathy resolution, but 
a resolution pledging the party to 
help secure the suffrage amendment 
before every other amendment. It is 
a case of ‘Ladies first, please.’”’ 

All Parties Helped 
In her presidential address Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout spoke of the vic- 
tory in the Legislature. She said: 

“The suffrage bill was passed by 
both ‘wets’ and ‘drys,’ Democrats and 
Republicans, Socialists and Progres- 
sives. This democracy should be 
significant of the new life of Illinois 
woman. 

“Men and women are both begin- 
ning to see the vision of a new IIli- 
nois. With her new optimism she 
sends forth with added strength her 
message, ‘I will.’ 

“Let us hope that Illinois women 
will always keep step with the won- 
derful idea of citizenship. 

Will Not Follow Bosses 
“Women will not follow political 
rulers who have ruled the men, but 
will vote independently, according to 
their opinions,” Mrs. Trout continued. 
“It has been found in States where 
the women have the ballot that they 
have used their own judgment in vot- 
ing and it will be so in Illinois. They 








in the Senate, and I want to assure] 


will not follow corrupt leaders like a 
flock of sheep as men often do. 
Women’s Votes Not for Sale 

“It has been found practically im- 
possible,” continued Mrs, Trout, “to 
buy the vote of any woman, no mat- 
ter how poor. I discussed this ques- 
tion with former Governor Thomas of 
Colorado, who told me that he had 
been making an investigation of cer- 
tain Colorado towns in order to ascer- 
tain the effect of women’s votes. 

Town Was Regenerated 

“In one town, he said, which had 
been notoriously corrupt and entire- 
ly under the domination of the saloon 
and gambling element, the votes of 
women had regenerated it. The wom- 
en refused to vote for any but decent 
men, and the administration of the 
town had been made over. 

Will Take Ten Years 

“That will be the case in Chicago. 
It will take time, however, for wom- 
en to become accustomed to the new 
situation. In ten years a change will 
have taken place that will be obvious 
to everybody. 

Women in Advance Morally 

“Women indisputably are morally 
in advance of men. Almost none of 
them drink. They are interested vi- 
tally in their homes and in _ better 
cecnditions for their children. They 
watch such things closely, while the 
men work all day and come home 
tired and go to the saloon to drink 
and try to find amusement. 

“You may take it this way. No- 
body loves a man so much as his 
mother and his wife. 
alizes that in the vote she has a 
weapon that she can use to help him 
she will use it and no one can buy it. 

Illinois Has Added Power 

“There may be pessimistic, foolish 
men in Illinois who think that the 
passage of the suffrage bill took away 
some power from them. Men in other 
States do not feel that way. They are 
consumed with anxiety over the add- 
ed power that has been given to IIli- 
nois women. It is claimed that there 
has been no event since the civil war 
of such far-reaching national signifi- 
cance as the passage of the suffrage 
bill in this State. A gentleman from 
New York who was visiting Chicago 
recently told me that New York men 
who had never considered the ques- 
tion were now talking in favor of 
equal suffrage. For these men re- 
alize that at the next presidential 
election Illinois women will be able 
to vote for presidential electors, and 
thus over one and one-half millions 
of Illinois women will become a 
power in national politics. He said 
the passage of the suffrage bill in IIli- 
nois would do more than anything 
that has ever happened toward the 
enfranchisement of the women of 
New York. New York men realize 
that Illinois women will back up and 
support Illinois men, and New York 
men want the backing of New York 
women. Men in other States are ex- 
periencing a similar change of heart. 
“Men said that the passage of the 
suffrage bill was a miracle. ‘There 
is Something prophetic in the use of 
this word, for we all recognize that a 
miracle means simply the operation 
of divine law, and all the miracles of 
the past blessed someone, some- 
where.” 

Woman’s Vote an Antiseptic 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart made a strong 
temperance speech. 

“The suffrage bill,” she said, “put 
it into the power of the mothers of 
Illinois to protect their homes from 
home’s worst enemy, the legalized 
saloon. The vote of 2,981 women in 
Jacksonville, Tuesday, who felt the 
saloon to be a business extravagance, 
a social anachronism and an ally of 
crime, as against 654 women who 
either held the opposite view or were 
cast down by pessimism, is an indi- 
cation of the antiseptics of the wom- 
an’s vote. 

“Whatever opinion one may hold 
on the saloon question, it is difficult 
to see why one should object to the 
mother having the same power to 
protect her home, if she feels that 
need, trat the saloon-keeper has to 
protect his institution.” 

Men representing the different po- 
litical parties addressed the conven- 
tion in behalf of their parties. Chi- 


When she re- 
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Unprecedented Interest Aroused in Big Suffrage Meeting at 
Peoria 


FINDS CALIFORNIA 
POLLS DIFFERENT 


Nebraska Woman Sees Clean 
Booths in Berkeley and a New 
Treatment of Women 





Although Nebraska is making rapid 
progress toward the enfranchisement 
of its women, there is still a marked 
difference between conditions there 
and in California, where women vote. 
This was noticed by Katherine 
Hughes, formerly chairman of the 
Nebraska Suffrage Publicity Commit- 
tee, who has recently moved to Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

“The clean tents erected in the 
streets for voting booths,” she writes, 
“instead of the questionable looking 
places where I had heen accustomed 
t» see the instrument of all our civic 
destinies wielded, and which a wom- 
au instinctively crossed the street 
to avoid, struck me at once as a sort 
of physical symbol of what woman’s 
participation in politics was going to 
effect in every way. ; 

“It is amusing as well as refresh- 
ing to note the care with which the 
newspapers, editorially appealing to 
the voters, make a point of including 
the women. Usage will have them 
accepted as a matter of course, but at 
present there is a polite haste to re- 
member to mention them that is good 
to see. The women are taking great 
interest in the right kind of politics 
and worked valiantly for the recent 
bond election for the municipal rail- 
way.” 


ALICE PARK URGES 
VOTE IN NEVADA 


California Woman Replies to 
Miss Minnie Bronson in Elk 
Picture Houses 
Mrs. Alice Park of California spoke 

at the two picture houses in Elko, Ne- 
vada, recently, and answered Miss 
Minnie Bronson of New York, who 
had spoken there against equal suf- 
frage a few days before. 
In answer to the plea that women 
would be obliged to serve on juries, 
and to consume precious time attend- 
ing caucuses and running for office, 
Mrs. Park pointed out that men vyot- 
ers do not all run for office. Only a 
few men in proportion to the total 
number of voters are ever nominated, 
and men continue to carry on their 
regular business and vote besides. 
Women also, in the ten States where 
they now have suffrage, are doing 
their regular work and voting be- 
sides. 
As to serving on juries, it is highly 
desirable that women should do a 
share of jury duty, especially in 
cases where a woman or girl is on 
trial. Mrs. Park said that she had 
herself served on a jury in a case in- 
volving the purity of the milk supply 
of her home city, a subject of vital in- 
terest to every member of the com- 
munity. 





—————_ 











cago papers say that they were 
greeted with enthusiastic applause 
when they advocated women's meas- 
ures, but when they set forth the 
claims of their parties the women 
were non-committal. 


Resolutions Adopted 
The convention passed a_ resolu- 
tion asking the Governor to call a 
constitutional convention at which 
action should be taken on full suf- 
frage and other needed constitutional 
reforms. A 


I 
{ 
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resolution was also . 


Catharine | 


passed = thanking Mrs. 
Waugh McCulloch for her splendid 
services to the cause in the past. The 
revision of the constitution and by- 
laws was postponed until the next an- 
nual meeting, and a committee was 
appointed to study the matter. | 
a Officers Elected 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout; 
vice-presidents, Jane Addams and 
Mrs. H. M. Brown; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. James W. Morrison; cor- 
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responding secretary, Mrs. Edward L. 
Stewart; treasurer, Miss Jennie F. W. 
Johnson; auditor, Mrs. J. W. Me- 


t 
t 
C 


Booth, legislative; Miss Margaret 
Dobyne, press; Mrs. Charles H. Web- 
ster, church; Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
publicity; Mrs. H. C. Newton, litera- 


Graw; directors, Mrs. Sherman M. drink.” 
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SCHOOL TO OPEN 
IN WASHINGTON 


Congregational Union Will Have 
Suffrage Course Immediately 
After National Convention 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley will lecture 
on pure food and housekeeping at 
the suffrage school which will open 
on Dec. 8 in Washington, D. C. He 
will explain how equal suffrage will 
promote pure food. Miss Hazel Mac- 
kaye will tell how to get up suffrage 
plays and pageants. 

Addresses on the history and ideals 
of the three big political parties, and 
also of the Socialist party, delivered 
by leaders of each, are to be a feature 
of the school. Held at the close of 
the National Suffrage Convention, the 
school is expected to attract suffrage 
workers from all parts of the country. 
The militant movement in England 
discussed by Miss Lucy 
Burns, Vice-Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Union, who has gained her 
information first-hand. Dr. Shaw is to 


is to be 


ence, telling the students how to in- 
terest and hold a crowd. 

Speakers who have already con- 
sented to deliver lectures, with their 
subjects, are as follows: Bibliography, 
Mrs. Frances M. Bjorkman, of New 
York; Parliamentary Law, Mrs, 
Nanette B. Paul, a professor in tne 
National College of Law at Washing- 
ton; The Legal Status of Women, 
Miss Emma _ Gillett, dean of the 
National College of Law; Present 
Status of the Campaign in the United 
States, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett; 
Suffrage in its, Relation to Social 
Purity, Lavinia L. Dock, Secretary of 
the International Association of 
Nurses; History of Woman’s Educa- 
tion in the United States, Miss Eliza 
Lord, formerly dean of Western Re- 
serve University; Public Documents, 
Mrs. Helen H. Gardner; Equal Suf- 
frage in Finland, Mrs. Rheta Childe 
Dorr; History and Present Status 
Federal Amendment for 
Woman Suffrage, Miss Alice Paul; 
Press Work, Gilson Gardner; 
Pioneers in the Suffrage Movement, 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 

U. S. Senator Chamberlain of Ore- 
gon will describe the results of suf- 
frage in his State; U. S. Senator 
Owen of Oklahoma will speak on Suf 
frage from the Man’s Standpoint 
How to Reach the Man Voter; Mrs. 
La Follette on How to Reach the 
Rural Voter; Miss Janet Richards on 
the International Suffrage Move- 
ment; Mrs. Sherman M. Booth on 
The Art of Lobbying; Mrs. Susan W. 
FitzGerald on Street Meetings and 
Publicity Campaigns; Miss Emily 
Pierson on Automobile and Organiz- 
ing Campagins; Helen Sumner on 
Suflrage in Colorado. There will also 
be other attractions. 

A number of women have already 
enrolled in the school, including Mrs. 
C. U. Stone, wife of Representative 
Stone of Illinois, who is herself a 
voter. 


of the 


For working its women employees 


more than nine hours a day a large 
cleaning and dyeing company in St. 
Louis has been fined $25 and costs in 
ten cases, making a total of $378. The 


factory inspector favored the small 
ine because it was the first offense, 
ind the company promised to obey 
he law in the future. 


conditions in Buffalo 
vere vigorously arraigned by Mrs. 


felen Z. M. Rodgers, at a recent suf- 


Municipal 


frage meeting in that city. She Is re- 


vorted as saying: “The women of 
tuffalo have an interest in municipal 


affairs. The mothers realize the 
shortage of school facilities in the 


ast few years, the shameful, shock- 
ng conditions in our schools, which 


have been inadequate to care for the 
children. The poor mothers are in- 


erested in keeping the streets clean 


The housewives are interested in our 
alleged water supply, which some- 


imes seems more composed of solids 
han liquids. We spend millicns on 
yur supply, and then it is not fit to 
The women in many other 


cities could give equally good rea- 
sons for wishing to vote. 


If platform promises mean any- 


ture; Mrs. Moses Purvin, lecture| thing the submission of a woman 
bureau; directors-at-large, Mrs. Anna| suffrage amendment to the voters of 
Wallace Hunt, Mrs. Mary C. Bourland|; New Jersey will meet with no oppo- 
and Mrs. Carrie Alexander Bahren-| sition at ali in the Legislature of 
burg. 1914.—Jersey Journal. 
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SHOULD WOMEN BE HANGED? 


In Connecticut a young woman is under sentence of death 
for murder. A strong protest, led by some of the suffragists, is 
being made against her execution. Without going into the 
special circumstances which may call for clemency. in this par- 
ticular case, it may be said that there is a manifest inconsistency 
in treating a woman as totally irresponsible when it is 
a question of making the laws, but as fully and fatally 
responsible when it is a question of breaking them. 
Those who think that women ought to be classed 
with insane persons and idiots in the matter of suf- 


speaking in behalf of equal suffrage—Mrs. Pankhurst and Sena- 
tor Helen Ring Robinson of Colorado. They are the result of 
two radically different ways of treating women's plea for equal 
and especially to Winning Equal Suffrage for Women rights. 
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TWO WOMEN 


Two women are now going through the United States 


In the Western States of America, that plea has been met 
by fair consideration and manly acceptance. Throughout the 
country it is receiving respectful consideration, and is working 
its way toward success with only the difficulties common to all 
reforms. The usual channels of legislative progress are freely 
open to it. 

In England the movement has been blocked for an unpre- 
cedented length of time by an unscrupulous use of Parlia- 
mentary red tape. The suffrage bill was prevented even from 
coming to a vote for 40 years, during all which time it had a ma- 
jority of professed friends in the House of Commons. When the 
women protested, their peaceful protests were met with violence 
and brutality, their unarmed processions and deputations were 
beaten, kicked and clubbed by the police; women highly and 
universally respected were thrown into prison, on trumped-up 
charges, and for merely technical offences were subjected to the 
treatment of common criminals. Violent and illegal repression 
of peaceful demonstrations bore its natural fruit. After years 
of such treatment, a section of the English suffragists began 
to oppose violence with violence. Hence all the extraordinary 
and tragical events in which Mr. Pankhurst stands out as the 
leading figure. 

Senator Robinson is the outcome of a diametrically opposite 
way of dealing with the woman question. Having the good luck 
to be born in America, and the good judgment to make her home 
in a suffrage State, she has had no cause or temptation to be- 
come militant, except in the spiritual sense, against corrupt 
water companies and other such enemies of the public weal. 
Without ever departing from the most womanly gentleness, she 
has attained a position that the militants in England are not 
even asking; for their demand is only for the vote, not for seats 
in Parliament. 

Mrs. Robinson was nominated by the Democrats, ran far 
ahead of her ticket, was given her choice of seats by the Sen- 
ators, and cheered when she took her place; was made chairman 
of several important committees, including that on education; 
and in the last Legislature succeeded in securing a minimum 
wage bill for women, as well as a minimum salary of $50 per 
month for country school teachers, and other good measures. 
She herself began life as a teacher, and she says: “Teaching is 
the most sacred vocation next to motherhood.” 

Senator Robinson is to speak at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington, and will also speak for the .Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. in Jordan Hall, Boston, on Nov. 19. Let all who 
can do so go to hear both her and Mrs. Pankhurst; and, in lis- 
tening to them, contrast silently the very different treatment 
given by England and America to these two able woman. 

A. S. B. 


THE FOREIGN VOTE 


Opponents of equal suffrage harp continually on the danger 








fraze should in logic allow them some of the irresponsibility 
of insane persons and idiots in the matter of crime. Yet some 
of the most prominent opponents of suffrage are among the loud- 
est in their demand for equal rights for women to the gallows 
and the electric chair. 

The question whether a woman ought to be hanged brings 


in its wake the broader question whether anybody ought to be| 


hanged. The main aim of punishment used to be vengeance 
on the criminal. Now it is recognized to be the protection of 
society from a repetition of the crime. In cases of murder this 
can be eecomplished by imprisonment for life, without the 
brutalizing effect upon the public inevitably produced by the 
cold-blooded slaughter of a human being. To lessen this effect 
as much as possible, executions are now carried out in private; 
but all the details are scattered broadcast in the press; every- 
body talks about them, and we have the gruesome spectacle of 
little boys playing at execution, and putting up a gallows to 
hang a dog. 

The great variety of offences formerly punished with death 
have been steadily narrowed down, and it is only a question 
of time when capital punishment will be abolished. In some 
States it is already abolished, and its wiping out has led to 
no increase of murder. 

The protest raised against the execution of a woman—of 
almost any woman—is only a forerunner of the protest that is 
pound to grow stronger and stronger against capital punish- 
ment as a whole. In regard to many things, society has got 
its eyes open first in the case of women. Drunkenness was 
recognized as disgraceful in women centuries before it came 
to be looked upon as socially discreditable in men. Today 
unchastity is recognized by everyone as sad and shameful in a 
woman. Some day it will be recognized as sad and shameful 
for anyone to put noble powers to base uses. We recognize 
already that women ought not to be worked in factories beyond 
a certain number of hours. Sometime we shall come to see (as 
Josephine Goldmark says in “Fatigue and Efficiency”) that men 
also ought to be protected against hours of labor which involve 
excessive overstrain and damage to health. Anything brutal is 
first seen to be brutal in the case of women and children; but 
with the advance of civilization the world will learn that brutal 
methods ought not to be applied to anybody. Capital punish- 
ment is bound to go, and the sooner it goes the better. 

A. G& & 


WOMAN LEGISLATOR SUSPENDED 


One of the women members of the Finnish Parliament, Dr. 
Thekla Hultin, has been suspended from her Parllamentary 
duties for six months by the Russian government, to punish her 
for attending a meeting of the Anglo-Finnish Society while in 
England recently. The society is not a revolutionary organiza- 
tion, but literary and social, and the few words that Dr. Hultin 
spoke at its meeting had nothing to do with politics. Her sus- 
pension is rightly regarded as an Outrage. It is only one mane 
step in the high-handed and lawless destruction of Finland’s 





constitutional liberties which the Russian government is show-| 


ing itself determined to carry out at any cost. Information 
about the Anglo-Finnish Society and sample copies of its jour- 
nal can be had from the secretary, Mr. W. T. 
Place College, Fetter Lane, London, England. 


of “the foreign women’s vote.” Less than one-third of the im- 
migrants coming to this country are women. The census of 
1911 shows that there are in the United States nearly three 
times as many native-born women (38,674,693) as all the foreign- 
born men and foreign-born women put together (13,343,583). 

As the actual figures of the native and foreign-born popu- 
lation constitute an argument for woman suffrage rather than 
against it, the antis are now trying to make a scarecrow out 
of the women who are not “of native parentage.” Marjorie 
Dorman has been writing to the New York papers about the 
danger of letting such women vote. If nobody were allowed to 
vote except men descended on both sides from native-born 
American stock, New York and most other cities would lose a 
very large number of their most distinguished and useful citi- 
zens. To draw such a distinction in the case of men would be 
looked upon as not only snobbish but fantastic and absurd. 
Why then seek to draw it in the case of women? Half the 
people whom we meet in our daily lives would be found on in- 
quiry to have had one or the other parent born across the 
water or in Canada; yet they are thorough Americans. I my- 
self have lived in America all my life; my mother lived here 
all her life, and my father lived here for nearly 80 years; but 
he was born in England; hence I am not “of native parentage.” 
Ali the other persons similarly situated come under this un- 
American classification, invented by the antisuffragists to mag- 
nify the dangers Of the women’s vote. 

Until they become Americanized, the f6éreign women sel- 
dom care to vote. In the great foreign districts of San Fran- 
cisco, very few women register or go to the polls. This is not 
theory, but a fact of actual obserVation. After they have be- 
come Americanized, why should they not vote, as well as any- 
body else? John Graham Brooks says that he has made a care- 
ful study of the arguments of the anti-suffragists, and that three- 
fourths of them are really arguments against democracy. 

Of course there are, in many of our great cities, colonies 
of immigrant women, large in numbers actually, though small 
in comparison with the much larger numbers of the immigrant 
men. In judging of these women as material for future Ameri- 
can citizenship, it is worth remembering that the wisest Ameri- 
can women who have lived among them for years as settlement 
workers—-women like Jane Addams in Chicago, and Lillian D. 
Wald in New York—have the highest opinion of their capa- 
bilitf@s, and are the least frightened at the prospect of their 
being allowed to vote. 

As an example of the efficiency often shown by voters of 
foreign stock, note that Wisconsin is regarded as one of the best 
governed States in the Union; yet less than one-fourth of its 
population is “of native parentage.” A. 8S. B. 
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The statement is sometimes made that the franchise for 
women would be valuable only so far as the educated women 





THE TINDER-BOX 


Maria Thompson Daviess can take a seemingly impossible 
situation and work it up into a delightful and convincing wo- 
man’s rights story. She has accomplished this feat once again 
in her latest book, “The Tinder-Box.”* 

Jane Mather, a young woman with radical ideas and a large 
fortune, believes that society suffers and many worthy women 
go unmarried because custom forbids a woman to propose. She 
persuades Evelina Shelby, a Tennessee belle, that it is her duty 
to shatter this tradition. When Evelina, with her beauty, her 
ancestry and her money, takes the plunge, less fortunate women 
will be encouraged to follow, Jane says. “Be frank, be cour- 
ageous! Let a man look freely into your heart!” If Evelina 
will do it, Jane offers to furnish money to set five impecunious 
young women up in their chof%en professions. 

In a fit of enthusiasm, Evelina promises. She goes back 
from Paris to her quiet, sleepy, aristocratic native town of 
Glendale. Here she tries to live the doctrine of “emotional 
equality.” Surrounded by inflammable hearts, and with an in- 
flammable heart in her own breast, the young beauty finds the 
situation much like a tinder-box. Most “problem novels” are 
dreary. This one is full of delicious humor, and keeps the reader 
laughing all the way through. Laughter is more powerful than 
logic in routing delusions; and “A Tinder-Box” ought to cure 
many readers of any lingering preference for the “clinging vine.” 
The author brings before us a whole series of belated, con- 
servative yet lovable persons. There is Evelina’s guardian, a 
strong, silent, kindly man whom she calls “The Crag.” He is 
supporting about a dozen clinging vines—widows, impoverished 
maiden ladies, and orphans who have been left to his care. 
There is the peppery mayor despising and denouncing women, 
whose wife has been the real mayor of the town for 25 years. 
“Women, women,” he exploded, “all fools, all fools from the 
beginning of time; made that way on purpose! World needs 
some sort of creature with no better sense than to want to spend 
their lives fooling with babies and the bread of life. Human 
young and religion are the only two things in the world men 
can’t attend to for themselves, and that’s what they need women 
for. Women with no brains, but all heart—all heart—hey?” 
“Why should just a little brain hurt their heart-action, Uncle 
Peter?” asks Evelina; and he retorts: “They're never satisfied 
with using thém to run church societies and children’s internal 
organs, but they want to use ’em on men and civilization in 
general.” 

There is a lovely, helpless young widow who lops down on 
every man and woman within reach; there is a young man who 
will not propose when he ought, and another who proposes too 
often. 

With much diplomacy Evelina introduces modern ideas. 
Jane Mather comes for a_ visit, and the «women take 
an unprecedented _ step. It is important for Glendale 
that a new railroad should run through it. The direc- 
tors of the road have planned to run it on the other side of the 
river. The men of Glendale refuse to make any effort to change 
their decision, believing it useless. The women, led by the may- 
or’s wife, get up a royal big barbecue for the directors, and 
secure the road. The new ideas make such progress that “The 
Crag” is relieved from his load of clinging vines. Some of them 
go into business; others propose to the men they love, and get 
married. Among several young men toward whom she has been 
more or less attracted, Evelina finds out which one she really 
wants; but whether she proposes to him or he to her, we will 
not spoil the story by telling. “The book overflows with love— 
love of life, love of one’s neighbor, love between man and wo- 
man. <A perusal of it ought to cure anyone who fancies that the 
suffrage movement is founded on sex-antagonism. The author 
says, “There is such a thing as a man’s being a father and 
mother and grown sister and brother and a college chum and a 
preacher of the Gospel and a family physician to a woman.” It 

is a charming story, scattered all through with nuggets of wit 
and wisdom. , 


*The Century Company, New York. 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


The late elections in Italy were the first to take place since 
tie broadening of the suffrage for men. The number of per- 
sens entitled to vote was almost trebled—a far more drastic 
change than it would be in this country to give votes to women. 
Yet no outcry was raised on this side of the water against the 
perilous “experiment.” The Chicago Tribune says: 

“Probably there are reasons of partisan expediency for this 
eufranchisement. Theoretically the suffrage ought to come 
after preparation. But getting the suffrage is part of the prep- 
aration, and what was party expediency may turn out as to re- 
sults an unintentional statesmanship. Politicians sometimes 
build better than they know. The Italians of the south have 
been tyrannized and exploited by others. They can hardly do 
worse by themselves. It is better to misrule ourselves than to 
be misgoverned by others, for when we err the remedy is in our 
own hands. 

“The suffrage will not bring the millennium to Italy, any 
more than it has to England, or America, or France. It will 
bring evils and errors of its own, but these are the growing 
pains of liberty, the price of progress, of self-knowledge and 
self-control.” 

This is generally aecepted as sound doctrine. Yet many 
persons grow almost hysterical with alarm when it is proposed 
to apply the same principle to women. A. &. B. 


CONVERTED BY CALIFORNIA 


There is nothing like experience to make converts to suf- 
frage. Frederick M. C. Choate of Los Angeles came back the 
other day after fourteen years in the West, to visit his early 
home in Wilmington, Del. He is reported in the Wilmington 
Every Evening~-as saying: 

“Woman suffrage in California is a magnificent success. 
It has tended to improve politics and has been responsible for 
better and saner laws. A surprising fact is that the women are 








exercised it. This totally disregards the fact that those mat- 
ters in which women’s judgment is most needed are far too 
| primitive and basic to be largely influenced by what we call 
education. The sanitary condition of all the factories and work- 
i 


the more intelligent voters. They are awake to their oppol- 
tunities, and every issue before the public is not only read but 
studied and digested by the women voters. When they go to the 


shops, for instance, in which the industrial processes are at )!’s, so far as knowledge of the issue upon which they are vor 


toode. Graystoke PTesent carried on in great cities, intimately affects the health | 


and lives of thousands of working women.—Jane Addams. 


ling is concerned, they are better equipped to vote than the 
men.”’ 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


A graphic picture of the barbarism existing in the midst 
of civilization was drawn recently by the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw 
of London. It was in a sermon preached on “Citizen Sunday,” 
on the work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. He said, in’ part: 

“We are civilized, we are rich, we pride ourselves on possess- 
ing the best form of government in the world. We vie with 
America in our zeal for philanthropy and charity, and yet in the 
last twelve months this is the record: 

“Our nation last year neglected, starved, flogged, burnt, or 
cruelly maltreated 156,000 children. 

“Of these 156,000 maltreated children, 23,000 were babies 
under two years. 

“Of these 156,000, 1,200 died from their injuries. We kill 
three a day! 

“Of these 156,000 children, 4,000 were not merely neglected 
or starved, but brutally hurt, maimed, flogged, burnt, and... 
how can I say it? Four hundred tiny girls suffered from savage 
fathers or brothers that which is unspeakable. 

“This is one year’s harvest of cruelty to children in our own 
land. It was as bad last year, it was as bad the year before, and 
as bad the year before that. And London furnished toward this 
harvest of cruelty more than one-sixth part of the whole. Can 
you realize it? Twenty-six thousand children, boys and girls, 
little babies, cruelly maltreated in London since this time last 
year, and 200 of these were killed. It is 500'a week! Here in 
our Midst, beneath the shadow of the churches, helpless little 
creatures, not only without children’s happiness, children’s joys, 
but living daily in pain and torture, in fear and terror, beaten, 
burnt, mutilated, violated, or murdered for a burial fee. 

“We have no moral right—we who profess ourselves, I will 
not say Christians, but human beings with hearts—no right to 
a single comfort, to one superfluous luxury so long as there is 
a little child in our midst tortured daily whom we might deliver 
from its pain. If we were not blinded in vision, if we were not 
helpless slaves to the things of sense, if we were not devotees of 
a conventional, commonplace, comfortable religion, without fire, 
without passion, there is not a good woman in this building who 
has ever held her babe in her arms who would depart with a 
ring on her finger or a jewel on her breast; there is not a man 
who would consent to abandon a child to brutality rather than 
give up a luxury that he could do without; there is not an honest 
workman who would not half starve himself rather than stand 
by unmoved while cfuelty worked its will on the writhing limbs 
of a tiny girl—devilry preventable and not prevented.” 

The preacher went on to say that it was not enough to rescue 
these children; the important thing was te prevent such abuses 





for the future. 

In judging the actions of the militants, we must remember 
that they are constantly spurred to revolt by fresh revelations of 
the horrible conditions existing in England—conditions which 
they believe can be materially helped by votes for women. They 
also believe—mistakenly in our oOpinion—that the only way 
whereby they can get the ballot is by the course they are taking. 
It has been said, ‘To understand everything is to forgive every- 
thing.” Red-hot humanitarianism, however erroneous in its 
methods, is not moral turpitude, but something widely different. 

A. 8. B. 


—_ 


LADIES OF MANY AGES 


Much of current literature deals with women, past, present 
or to come. In “The Lady,”* Emily James Putnam discusses the 
Roman lady, the Greek lady, the Lady Abbess, the ladies of the 
castle, the renaissance, the salon, of the “blue stockings,” and 
of the slave States. The author has gathered a great amount 
of interesting historical information, and presents it with wit 
aud clearness. : 

In reading the book it is striking to observe how widely 
the standard of ladylike behavior varies in different ages and 
countries; and what odd and inconsistent rules have been laid 
down for the lady’s guidance, Porcius Latro declared that a 
Roman matron who wished to be safe from insult should be- 
stow only so much care on her toilet as not to be dirty; and 
centuries later Bruno said, “I allow woman to learn; to teach, 
never.” Even in allowing her to learn, he went farther than 
many of his contemporaries. 

The author's reflections are often instructive. She says: 
“We are accustomed to think that our own social sins endure 
chiefly because the lady sees so little of them. In every case 
others do the dirty work for her. If she had to shoot and skin 
her own bird the plumage would disappear from her hat. A 
military journal has lately cried out against the proposition 
to send out a woman as war correspondent. If the world be- 
gins to learn through women what goes on at the front (cries 
this voice in the wilderness) we may as well say good-bye to 
war! Similarly if the sweat shop, the tenement house and the 
‘Raines law hotel’ were picturesquely grouped under the elms 
of her country place, if her children spent their infancy in close 
playfellowship with the offspring of those institutions, if her 
busband was occasionally called out from his dinner to listen 
to a complaint of overwork from a gang of pregnant women, 
we like to imagine that the result would be a clean sweep of 
this class of our iniquities. We are so made that our victims 
must be out of our sight.” 

We may not always agree with the author's conclusions, 
but it is impossible to read her book without pleasure and 
profit. 





*Sturgis & Walton Company, New York. 





Men are so much better than some of the laws they have 
made in the past that it takes some glaring injustice to get those 
laws changed. The ducking stool was not abolished in New Jer- 
sey until 1889, and Massachusetts did not pass a co-equal guard- 
ianship law until after the Naramore tragedy, when a distracted 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska, Illinois. 


States Where Amendment is Now Before Voters 





House Senate Goes to Voters 
DT. ‘pot8incdianeceies 75-2 15-2 1914 
SEE So dcave” 624560400445 49-3 19-3 1914 
a eee 1914 
i eee 70-30 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another 


DL: ees86R waseveradenees 81-26 31-15 1916 
a ee ee eee 46-5 14-5 1914 
Mn apvavsedeosnns «+ 125-5 40-2 1915 
PIED kei e. waaay 6a 131-70 26-22 1915 
States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under Way. 
Missourj SE OE Sr re ener ne, eee 1914 
I de eta etry fee ee Seed eee le ee . 1914 
sie habe 420 e be KA Ce ecENEe tek Cibbekctawecs 1914 


“TIGER” 


“Tiger,”* by Witter Bynner, is a poignant and terrible drama, 
assailing the white slave traffic. 

The chief characters are Tiger, the cruel and remorseless 
keeper of-a disreputable house, brought to an evil life originally 
by a bad husband; one of her girls, brought to it by an indolent 
temperament and the hardships of a department store; the 
Baron, Tiger’s lover, who also acts as a cadet, entrapping new 
inmates for the house, and Margaret, an innocent, simple-hearted 
girl, who has run away with the Baron, to be married, as she 
supposes. She has left a note for her father which he is to get 
on his return from a few days’ absence. 

The earlier scenes in the play show the entrapping of Mar- 
garet and bring out the characters and views of her captors. In 
the last scene Margaret has been imprisoned a couple of days. 
A jovial patron of the resort calls. He tells Tiger he is tired of 
all her girls, 

Willie. The same old faces. Haven't you something new? 

Tiger: I'm tired, Willie, of that same old question. (A 
sudden sobbing is heard in the inner bedroom.) 

Willie. Listen! (It dies away into a moan.) What was that, 
Tiger? 

Tiger (crossing and whispering in his ear with a smile.) 
“Something new!” 

Willie: What do you mean? A new one? In that room? 

Tiger: Come here now, dearie! On your honor, sir. 

As a friend and gentleman repeat it, please! 

Willie: Well, Tiger, on my honor— - 

Tiger: If I put you wise to a professional master-stroke 
you will not preach nor peach? 

Willie: I swear. 

Tiger: Willie, the “something new” was brought here— 

Willie: Never mind the story; is she young? 

Tiger: Young as they come ang new to it—in fact rebel- 
lious, dear, and fasting for her pains. 

Willie: I'll break her in! 

Tiger: The Baron's a much better hand at it. 

Willie: Oh, come! It’s an adventure! Let me try! I'll be 
as gentle as a kitten with her. 

Tiger: No, no; some other time. There’s nothing in it. 

Wiili: But, darling, an experience and different! Girls like 
me, Tiger. Come on, let me try! I'll make it worthsyour while. 

Tiger: Well, you may have your supper with her if you wan, 
to pay big money. ’ 

Willie: Sure. I’m rich tonight. I won a case last week. 
And I am going to win another case tonight—you know, a case 
of love at first sight. That’s how I feel! 

Tiger> Go in, and don’t believe the fiction that you’ll hear 
She’s peevish now, that’s all. You know these girls and ikLeir 
romances and their grievances. Help her forget them, Willie. 

(She takes a key out of her pocket and puts it in the lock 
of the bedroom door, then turns.) 

Pommery? 

Willie: (nodding): And a tasty little supper for your Willie! 

Tiger (unlocking the door): Remember now, you're not to 
preach— 

Willie: Nor peach. 

Tiger: Promise. 

Tiger: I promise. Wish me good luck, Tiger! 

(She opens the door for him; he enters the bedroom. There 
is a pause; then inside the bedroom a scream of mingled terror 
and joy from the girl and a moan from the man.) 

Margaret (her voice is heard, heartrending): Father! Father, 
I knew you'd come! Father! 

Willie (reappearing and facing the woman, livid): Give me 
her clothes! Damn you, give me her clothes! 





*Mitchell Kennerly, New York. 





There really is no argument against giving woman equal 
rights. The fight required is to overcome the tradition and prej- 
udices of those who object to changes in old customs.—Gardiner 
(Me.) Republican Journal. 





My friends, you who do not want to vote, let me assure you 
that the ballot would not be more of a burden than the purse 
you carry in your bag.—Louis F. Post. 





Ninety per cent. of the men of Australia would agree that 
the concession of the vote to women has been a real benefit to 
the State. They have very largely declared themselves against 
privilege, against monopolies of all kinds, against the raising of 
the cost of living, in favor of individual liberty, in favor of tem- 
perance, moral and physical cleanliness, and all that goes to 
build up a good national character.—Prof. R. E. Macnaghten. 
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you help us. 


Woman’s Journal 
MeClure’s 
Every body’s 

You save $1.00 
Woman's Journal 
St. Nicholas (new) 
World's Work 

You save $2.55 


| $3.00 
) 3 
| $4.45 


| $5.25 
$4.45 


Woman's Journal 
MeClure’s 
Harper's Weekly 

You save $1.25 
Woman’s Journal 
Little Folks (new) 
Seribner’s 

You save $0.55 


we CHRISTMAS OFFER wx 


Before making up your Christmas list will you consult our 
clubbing offer of popular magazines? This list is made up especi- 
ally for the Woman’s Journal. 
through our representative, you save money for yourself and 


If you order your magazines 


It will pay you not to make up your Christmas list and not 
to renew your magazine subscription until you have consulted 
the following list. You will save time, work and worry as well 
as money in Christmas shopping if you give this your attention: 


Woman's Journal 

Woman's Home Compan’n | 35 

Country Life in America J - 
You save $1.15 


Woman's Journal 

American Magazine 

Boston Cooking School 
You save $0.90 


| 60 
)% 
| $10 
/% 


Woman’s Jvournal 


Woman’s Journal 

Century 

St. Nicholas (new) 
You save $1.90 






Woman's Journal with 
Woman’s Home jon $ 70 Both for 
Little Folks (new) 2: oo csaneds $3.00 
You save $0.80 St. Nicholas (mew) ......... 3.00 
Woman's Journal St. Nicholas (old) ........... 3.60 
Harper’s Monthly | $ 1Q ‘Little Folks (new) .......... 1.45 
Outlook ; I: Little Folks (old) ........... 1.60 
You save $0.90 J ae 1.85 
Woman’s Journal ) Harper’s Weekly ........... 1.10 
Review of Reviews { $ 50 ED eect se ancegaykeued ee 1.75 
MeClure’s ; J 3 rere 1.75 
. You save $2.00 Woman’s Home Companion . 1.85 
Woman's Journal Modern Priscilla ............ 1.45 
de ae 8 Home Compan’n 's 00 Sear 1.75 
eee, or Garden or \. 3. American Boy ......++-+.0.. 1.45 
MeClure’s ( . - 
You save $1.00 ) Boston Cooking School ..... 1.45 
. Outlook ......... ee 3.60 
ears wel Journal ) Century ... 4.10 
vverybody's Atlantic ..... 4.45 
Cosmopolitan 5 $3.75 cegicaees errr 2.60 
Little Folks (new) ) American Magazine . - Be 
You save $1.25 Current Opinion ............ 4.10 


In order to get the benefit of these special low rates, orders should 

be sent to our agent. Address 
W. D. PAINE, Newsdealer, 
256 Washington Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 

The periodicals in any combinations may be sent to different 
nddresses, 

Extra postage for Canada or foreign countries, 50 cents. 

PRICES ON ANY COMBINATION WHICH INCLUDE WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL FRERNISHED ON APPLICATION. 

AGNES FE. RYAN. 


“ORGANIZED MISINFORMATION” 


Israel Zangwill in the November Metropolitan says of Mrs. 
*ankhurst’s society: 

“The Woman’s Social and Political Union, the most trouble- 
scme institution of modern times, was founded in October, 1903. 
It has, therefore, just completed a decade of activity—of activ- 
ity unparalleled and exuberant, rich in comedy and tragedy, 
in heroism and flamboyance, and it is high time the public 
should cease gasping and come to a just comprehension of 
what is passing under its nose. Part of its hebetude is due to 
the press, which leads it by that nose, and which, since the 
days when Milton looked to it for the safeguarding of liberty 
and justice, has become a medium of organized misinforma- 
tion. Suffragette mass meetings, with every seat paid for, have 
been edited away, while with equal cynicism trivial incidents 
have been spiced to the humor of the mob. In their wonder- 
fully organized campaigns at by-elections the suffragettes have 
held as many as two hundred public meetings in a single week. 
In the ordinary propaganda of the Union, the number of plai 
fcrm or drawing-room meetings has reached a hundred a day 
Flower festivals, bazaars, plays, caravan- 





| in London alone. 
tcurs, processions, bands—what form of picturesque persuasion 
has it left untried, where have its cohorts not come gleaming 
in purple, white and green? Hyde Park has known them and 
Trafalgar Square, music halls and village greens, the town 
mansions of peeresses and the drawing-rooms of the pro 
vincial bourgeoisie: they have even scandalized the faithless 
by praying a real prayer in Westminster Abbey. Yet, when 
a journalist wrote that they had invested their funds in bonds, 
the compositor automatically put it ‘bombs.’” 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE MILITANCY 


While Miss Elizabeth Aldrich, Seventeenth Senatorial dis- 
trict organizer, Was talking to about two hundred school girls 
from a curb in front of the Adelphi College in Lafayette avenue, 
yesterday afternoon, a good-sized pebble came singing through 
the air and struck her on the right cheek. A shower of pebbles 
followed, but Miss Aldrich kept right on talking. She said 
later that the pebbles continued to rain down on her head for 
fifteen minutes, and that they were thrown by boys in the 
second and third story windows of the college. While this was 
going on a group of some twenty boys stood at a little distance 
aud hooted her remarks.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Pauline Gross, of No. 20 East 88th street, was sent to the 
workhouse yesterday by Magistrate Levy in the Yorkville court, 
for using militant methods in her efforts to break up a suffrage 
conversation between Frances Lasky and Lillian Schwartz, says 
the New York Tribune. Miss Gross was riding on a Madison 
avenue car. She leaned over to the two other women, and or- 
dered them to stop talking about suffrage. When they did net 
comply, she knocked their hats off. 

Miss Klatschken suffered a few weeks ago from a shower 
of snuff thrown into a meeting. Nor is this her first experience 
with water, as a bucketful was emptied upon her at a street 
meeting about a month ago.—New York Tribune. 





Occasional!y a woman in politics is found to be corrupt, 
but where one woman is found crooked, there are abeut a hun- 
dred men.—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 


If all the men are wiser than half the men, men and women 





The majority of those social workers who have seriously 





mother murdered her six children and then attempted suicide, 


after the father’s threat to take them from her. It took 55 years Studied the problem of suppressing vice have become suffragists. 


of effort and six murders to make Massachusetts enact a law that Such acknowledged authorities as Reginald Wright Kauffman, | 
Co’orado women saw put upon the statutes the first session of Jane Addams and Mr. Whitin, secretary of the New York Com.’ 


the Legislature after their enfranichisement.—Ellis Meredith. 


, mittee of Fourteen, have come to the conclusion that women, by 


(In California also, where before equal suffrage the joint their votes, could help, and their opinion has been justified by 
guardianship law had been repeatedly defeated, it was passed by the legislation and law enforcement in suffrage States,—Flor- 


the first Legislature after women got a vote.—Ed. W. J.) 


ence H. Luscomb in New York Tribune. 


together must be wiser than the men alone.—Florence W. Rich- 


' ardson Usher. 





Men, making and interpreting laws for women as well as for 
themselves, were 150 years in deciding that the word “youth” 
might include girls as well as boys, and the free school system of 
the country might be as widely utillzed by girls as by boys.— 
Anne O’Hagan, 
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SAYS DEMOCRACY 
' MEANS SUFFRAGE HOLD CONVENTION 


Louis F. Post Declares Voting is Suffragists Encouraged by Illinois 
no More than Conferring Over Victory Plan Campaign—Take 
Breakfast Table Journal Stock 














“I believe in woman suffrage be- Much encouraged by the victory in 
cause I believe in democracy,” said |Illinois, and determined to carry on 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of }a vigorous campaign throughout the 
Labor, in his recent address before |State, Michigan suffragists held their 
the Pennsylvania State Convention. |annual convention in Jackson on Nov. 
“To the test of democracy I bring |6 and 7. 
every question that arises in human There was a _ general conviction 
affairs, and abide by the result of that |that the suffragists must have thor- 
simple and conclusive test. I think |ough organization in order to meet 
of the ideal citizenship as something|the thorough organization of the 
substantial. In the home, within the /liquor interest against them. 
four walls of the house, you may find Some surprising stories were told 
arn example of ideal citizenship, |of political trickery used against suf- 
where all serve all, and each one the |frage. Mrs. Ida R. MacPherson of 
other. The home may extend outside |Saginaw said that in that city alone 
the four walls into the municipality, |enough votes were stolen in last fall’s 
then into the State and on to the na-| election to have turnéd the scale for 
tion and finally embrace the whole|the State. “In the Nineteenth and 
world. We have got to rise and fall|Twentieth wards woman suffrage bal- 
tegether, the men and women in the|lots were withheld from many vot- 
home or in the State. And just as/|ers,” said Mrs. MacPherson. “We 
the husband and wife confer over the | have the sworn statement of one man 
breakfast table as to the family ex-|who, demanding a_ suffrage ballot, 
penses, so they should confer about|learned they were on a chair and be- 
the national budget. Casting the vote |ing sat upon by one of the inspectors, 
is nothing ‘more than conferring over|Who was the driver of a_ brewery 
the breakfast table.” wagon.” 

Among the speakers were Senator 
Townsend, James Schermerhorn of 

SAYS HOME NEEDS the Detroit Times, Mrs, Ida R. Mac- 
POWER OF VOTE Pherson, Miss Ida Chittenden, Mrs. 
aad Eugene Shippen, Mrs. James G. Blair, 

Woman Senator Addresses Min-| Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane and Mrs. 
nesota Convention — State/Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Mrs 

Shows Great Growth of Inter-|Clara RB. Arthur paid an affectionate 

est tribute to Mrs. Mary L. Doe and Mrs. 

aes Helen P. Jenktns. Mrs. Arthur, who 

“Woman's contribution to civiliza-|hasg been on the board for 20 years 


tion is the home, therefore it is her | and State president since 1906, de- 
right to have power to protect it,” 


iclined to stand for re-election. Offi- 
said Senator Helen Ring Robinson of cers were chosen as follows: 
Colorado, who attended the State President, Mrs. A. H. Clark, Kala- 
Convention of the Minnesota W. 8. | mazoo; vice-presidents, Mrs. Huntley 
A. lately held in St. Paul. She said} tussell, Grand Rapids; Mrs. Jenny 
that in the enfranchised States men | Law Hardy, Tecumseh; Mrs. R. H 
had found women did not neglect’ person, Lansing; recording secretary, 
their homes for the ballot. lr. R. Hendrick, Jackson; 
William F. Blake, 
auditors, Mrs. Edna 
ported by the State President, Mrs.| pair, Hillsdale; Mrs. F. H. Holt, De- 
P. L. De Voist, and by the chairmen | troit: 
of committees. 





Grace 
A great frowth of interest in suf-'treasurer, Mrs. 


frage throughout Minnesota was re-! Grand Rapids; 


member national executive 

board, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, Detroit. 

Suffrage Wins in Debate | The Association took a share of 

A feature of the convention was a stock in The Woman's Journal, and 

debate between two young men who sent a telegram of affectionate greet- 
had taken the negative in a series of jng to its editor. 


: | 
debates on suffrage through the} 


oe, ee a gg 8 a | NATIONAL CONVEN- 
Florence Monahan and Mrs. Sine | TION NOTES 


Blythe. The judges decided unani- 


mously in favor of the affirmative. The National Suffrage Conven- 
Officers Elected tion Will be Held in Washing- 

President, Mrs. A. H. Bright, Min- | ton, D. C., Nov. 30 to Dec. 5 
neapolis; vice-presidents, Miss Agnes | 
Dougherty, St. Paul; Dr. Mary Me- 
Coy, Duluth; Mrs. C. L. Atwood, St. 
Cloud; Miss Florence Youmans, Win- deavor to provide free hospitality for 


Ma-'all delegates requesting it. Anyone 
delia; recording secretary, Mrs. Eva | wishing hospitality or wishing in- 
WW. Morse, Excelsior; corresponding formation concerning hotels and 
secretary, Mrs. Gertrude S. Hunter, boarding houses, should write to Miss 
Minneapolis; treasurer, Mrs. H. E. Emily K. Ferry, 1420 F street, N. W., 
Robertson, Minneapolis; auditors,| Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
Miss Jessie Walkup, Pipestone; Mrs.|hospitality committee. 

H,. I. Stark, St. Peter; Minnesota Tickets for Columbia Theatre 
member of National Executive Com- Delegates and alternates to the Con- 
mittee: Mrs. George M. Kenyon, St.|vention will be given free seats at 
Paul the mass meeting on Nov. 30. Others 
directors: Miss Effie who wish tickets should write to Mrs. 
Williams, St. Paul; Mrs. William | Randolph Keith Forrest, 1420 F 
Goodkind, St. Paul; Mrs. S. A.'street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
Stockwell, Minneapolis; Mrs. C. C.|chairman committee of arrangements. 
Noyes, St. Paul; Mrs. I. L. Rypias, St.| Boxes seating eight are $35 and those 
Paul; Mrs. Julia M. Johnson, St.|seating six are $30. Single tickets 
Paul; Mrs. P. L. DeVoist, Duluth, and range from $1 to $2. 

Mrs, Luth Jaeger, Minneapolis. Railroad Rates 

For information in regard to re- 
playing a|duced fares write to Miss Marie V. 











Hospitality 
The Congressional Union will en- 





ona; Mrs. Julius E. Haycraft, 





Board of 





Women of Mexico are 
prominent part in the warfare of the|Smith, 505 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

Headquarters for Convention 

The hotel headquarters will be Bel- 
levue Hotel, 15th and I streets, N. W. 
Headquarters for meetings will be 
Foley was the New Masonic Temple, 13th and 


southern republic, either as “solda- 
deras,” foraging successfully for 
their men folk in the armies, or 
occasionally as actual fighters. 





When Miss Margaret 
speaking recently in a Massaehusetts New York avenue. 
town, a man in the crowd was seen| At the close of the 
to take another by the arm. “Come vention a Suffrage School 


National Con- 


away,” he said, 
gether too much of the God’s truth.” 
| Woman Suffrage. 
| 


Within the past two months 45 
prominent business and professional evening at the Public Library. 
men of Atlanta, Ga., have joined the| Students desiring to 
Atlanta Equal Suffrage ' . 
The remarkable growth of the organ- at once to the Congressional Union 
ization is due largely to the work of 1420 F street, Washington, D. C. 
its president, Mrs. Amelia Woodall,’ No definite charge is made for tui 
and to the thorough campaign car- 


will be|were 


GREAT SUCCESS 


Copley-Plaza Festival Surpasses 
Expectations--Hearty Response 
from All Over State 








The Bay State Suffrage Festival 
was a glorious success, surpassing all 
expectations, both financially and so- 
cially. The total receipts up to date 
are almost $7,000, and checks are 
still coming in from the various stalls. 
A statement of the final figures with 
returns from each stall will be given 
in The Journal as soon as all bills 
are paid. ’ 

From the formal opening of* the 
festival at noon on Thursday until the 
last inspiring strains of Miss Wood- 
bridge’s orchestra at 1 A. M. on Sat- 
all over Massachusetts have been 
preparing for the last 


cess could inspire. 


the articles displayed upon the stalls |} 
and in the attractive market-place, 


was to dispose of these 


the various leagues for the display |¢ 
ot their goods. In fact, 
leagues which had felt unable in the 
beginning to be responsible for a 
stall, somehow received the inspira- 
tion and appeared upon the scene 
with their contributions, asking 
urgently for space, which was finally 
arranged. 

Mr. George F. Bosworth and Miss 
Amelia Muir Baldwin took possession 
of the ballroom at 8 P. M., Wednes- 


workmen, worked until 
Thursday, when the decorations were 


the leagues to display their goods. 
At eight o'clock Thursday, the reve- 


of the stalls began to show the result 
of the six months’ labor. The great 


,problem was, how could such masses 


of beautiful things ever be sold in 
two short days? But when masses 
of people began to swarm 
buyers, who came with the intention 
of helping the cause—the 
was solved, and ten o’clock Friday 


place almost depleted. What was left 
was not sold at a sacrifice, but was 
held for the supplementary sale 
which will take place on Dec. 13th in 
the salon’of the State suite of the 
CopleyePlaza. 

At precisely 12 o’clock Thursday 
wonderful Chinese 
gong, loaned by Yamanaka for this 


the sound of a 


purpose, called attention to the open- 
ing of the festival, and Mrs. Benjamin 
I’. Pitman, chairman of the festival, 
after a brief speech of welcome and 
congratulation, introduced the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, as “mis- 
tress of ceremonies.” Madame Mar- 
garethe Von Witzloff sang the inspir- 
ing “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” the music 
oi which was written by Abby Hutch- 
inson. Mrs. R. C, Campbell, the 
daughter of former U. S. Senator Pat- 
terson of Colorado, made the opening 
speech, and Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child delighted the audience by her 
glorious rendering of Sir Edward El- 
gar’s “Land of Hope and Glory.” The 
ceremonies were brought to a splen- 
did conclusion by the grand chorus of 
all present joining in “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” The accompaniments 
played by Miss "Mabel W. 


“she’s telling alto-| held in Washington under the aus-| Daniels, 
pices of the Congressional Union for 
There will be lec-|and selling went on steadily without 
tures in the morning, afternoon and|interruption until the advent of Mrs. 


After this the business of buying 


Medill McCormick at 





eight o’¢lock 


attend the Thursday evening. She gave a thrill- 
Association. school are asked to make application 'ing account of “How Illinois Women 


, Got the Vote.” 
At three o’clock Thursday a large 
- auction bridge party, under the direc- 


tion, but it is hoped that all students;tion of Mr. Harry H. Ward and Mrs. 


ried on by the State President, Mrs. will pay at least $10 for the entire William E. Pagé, took place in the 


Mary L. McLendon. course or 25 cents for single lectures 


. | foyer. 


~ oe my 


six months,/troller, were present and 
went on with a spirit and dash which|themselves in favor of suffrage. Mrs.|ago witk 20 members. 
nothing but the feeling of sure suc-| Douglas 
The wonderful] President of the 
weather, the beautiful ballroom with] Bronx, 
its splendid proportions, to which the| wife of the manager of the Fusion|whether the Virginia League should 
almost classic decorations seemed to | campaign, 
lend added beauty and dignity, the|Mrs. Marcus M. Marks was unable to|tee for the Federal Amendment, or 
unusual and workmanlike quality Of|be present, as her little daughter|devote its best efforts to securing suf- 


and the many groups of charming Hay, chairman of the 
women and girls, whose business it|frage Party, and Mrs. 
articles, | Laidlaw, 
helped to bring about the most satis-| were Mrs. 
factory results. fren, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
So generous was the response to|Margaret Chanler Aldrich, Mrs. S. G. 
the invitation sent out in the spring| Reeve and others. 
by the ways and means committee|were Mrs. William Curtis 
that it was with great difficulty that}and Mrs. Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr. f 
sufficient space could be allotted to|In spite of the unpleasant weather 


lations began, and one after another} autobiography by 


in—real| be whiffed away. 


evening found the stalls and market-|and how 


Each table was furnished = 








Wives of Gotham’s New Admin- 
istration Declare Themselves 
Suffragists at Party’s Tea 





Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel, wife of 
the Mayor-elect of New York City, 
cut the birthday cake at a tea given 
for the wives of the recently elected 
officers of the reform city administra- 
tion by the Woman Suffrage Party at 
its headquarters, 48 East Thirty- 
fourth street, last week. It was a 
suffrage cake with yellow frosting and 
bore the words, “Woman puffrage 
Party. Victory 1915.” 

Mrs, Charles S. Whitman, wife of 
the District Attorney; Mrs. George 
McAneny, wife of the new President 


urday, the festival, for which women|of the Board of Aldermen, and Mrs. 


Wm. A. Prendergast, wife of the Con- 
declared 


wife of the 
Borough of the 
and Mrs. Robert Adamson, 


Mathewson, 


were there also. Mrs. 


1ad been suddenly taken ill. 
Receiving with Miss Mary Garrett 
Woman Suf- 
James Lees 
Manhattan, 
Martha Wentworth Suf- 


chairman of 


At the tea tables 


here were between 400 and 500 


several | guests. 


LITERARY NOTICE 


John Barleycorn, by Jack Lon 
don. The Century Co., New 
York. $1.30 Net 





If Jack London counts for anything 


day, and with an efficient corps of] in the world of letters it is because 
3 A. M.,| he sees nakedly with primal eyes. He 


has few illusions; readers of his 


completed and left in readiness for| “Martin Eden” would probably say 


that he had too few. When, there- 
fore, Jack London begins a _ partial 
saying that he 
voted for the equal suffrage amend- 
ment, when he ends it by reiterating 
that fact, and when he devotes the 
space between to telling why he so 
voted, his conclusions ought not to 
He analyzes in his 
vivid, almost brutal way, his experi- 


problem | ences with alcoholic drinks: how he 


was first drunk at five years of age, 
repeatedly after that, he 
drank, altheugh hating the liquor, 
solely because of the social necessity 
he found it. He asserts that the 
women, who are the conservators of 
the race, will close saloons with the 
ballot; the absence of the saloons 
will make liquor no longer a social 
necessity; and the young generation 
will not feel the loss. 

“The women know,” says Jack 
London. “They have paid an incal- 
culable price of sweat and tears for 
man’s use of alcohol. Ever jealous 
for the race, they will legislate for 
the babes of boys yet to be born and 
for the babes of girls, too, for they 
must be the mothers, wives and sis- 
ters of these boys.” 

The book grips with its virility, 
and is the more effective because it 
does not preach. 

B, B.S. 





Women are not allowed to practise 
law in England, but they keep the 
men busy at it—Washington Herald, 





a Channing Carbone prize. At nine 
o'clock Thursday evening and four 
o'clock Friday afternoon the same 
room was crowded to its limit for the 
amusing vaudeville, and on Friday 
evening the whole affair wound up 
with a brilliant ball. So gay was the 
scene, so inspiring the music, that all 
too soon ‘the fatal hour of midnight 
struck the closing note. Not one of 
the dancers was ready to go, and so, 
through the generosity of Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormick, one of the committee 
for the dance, the music and the hall 
were kept for another hour. Mrs. 
jLouls Agassiz Shaw was chairman of 
the dance committee. G. 





BY MRS MITCHELL 


ASTOUNDINGLY 


Suffrage League in Four Years 
Jumps from 20 to 4,000 Mem- 
bers 








Fuller particulars have been re- 
ceived as to the recent State Suffrage 
Convention in Virginia. Mrs. G. M. 
Smithdeal writes: 

“It was a representative gathering 
of women of the Old Dominion. Some- 
one present said it was the finest col- 
lection of women ever brought to- 
gether in the State, because it rep- 
resented the cream of all the other 
good organizations—women of litera. 
ture, women of the industrial ahd so- 
cial worlds, professional women, 
farmers’ wives, all reaching out to es- 
tablish a stronger bond of sister- 
hood.” 


The League organized four years 
It now has 

nearly 4,000, and has 39 branch 

Leagues. . 

The question was discussed 


work with the Oongressional Commit- 


frage through the State Legislature. 
It was the ‘majority sentiment that 
Virginia women preferred to receive, 
this act of recognition from their own 
men, although the League’s attitude 
toward the Federal Amendment was 


Mrs.|one of deepest interest. 


The resolutions declared for: Equal 
guardianship of children by father 


Demorest| and mother; equal pay for equal work 


or men and women; an eight-hour 
working day for women; a living 
wage, and the abolition of child labor; 


, 
a single standard of morals for men 
and women; 


co-operation with all 
movements for public health and safe- 
ty; approval of the increase of tem- 
perance sentiment; compulsory  edu- 
cation, and international arbitration. 

Mrs. Smithdeal says: 

A reception was tendered the dele- 
gates by the Suffrage Club of the 
Randolph-Macon Woman's’ College, 
150 strong. It was-inspiring to mark 
the sweet dignity of the _ girl 
hostesses, their evident admiration of 
their guests who addressed them 
(Dr. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett and Miss Mary Johnston). 
and to notice the deepening resolve 
on the young faces. 

Dr. Shaw spoke to an immense 
audience in the city auditorium. Her 
address was so often punctuated with 
wit that the solid chunks of wisdom 
she administered were taken like 
sugar pills. 

There were many new members se- 
cured. 

Addresses on the first night were 
from Mrs. Stephen Putney of Wythe- 
ville, Mrs. Kate Waller Barret of 
Alexandria, Mrs. Louise Collier Will- 
cox of Norfolk, Miss Mary Johnston 
of Warm Springs. All were splendid- 
ly received. 

The 1914 State Convention will be 
held in Roanoke, in response to an 
invitation from the Roanoke League 
and the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. 


JOURNAL STARTS 
SUFFRAGE CLUB 





West Virginia Woman Tells 
Story of Enthusiasm That 
Brought Direct Results 





The formation of a suffrage society 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., that in its 
two weeks of existence boasts of fifty 
members, is the direct result of one 
woman’s taking The Woman’s Jour- 
nail. Mrs. J. G. Ebart, in writing a 
letter of thanks, says: 

“For several years I have been try- 
ing to get someone to organize who 
was experienced in that kind of work. 
It never entered my head to do it 
myself, as I thought I was too young 
‘and inexperienced to undertake it. 
But constant reading of the Journal 
‘for eight months has made me realize 
more than ever the urgent need of 
immediate action, so I called the 
meeting two weeks ago. The result 
is a most encouraging start, I could 
never have done it without the knowl- 
edge and courage derived from the 
Journal.” ws 
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A reduction of fare and three-fifths 
on the certificate plan has been se- 
cured for persons attending the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 29 to Dec. 5 inclu- 
sive, over New England Passenger 
Association and Trunk Line Associa- 
tion Lines. 

The New England Passenger Asso- 
ciation controls the operation in the 
New England States of the following 
roads making the reduction: Boston 
& Albany R. R., Boston & Maine R. 
R., Canadian Pacific Ry., Eastern 
Lines, Central New England Ry., 
Central Vermont Ry., Maine Central 
R. R., New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. (including Sound Lines of 
N. E. N, Co.), York Harbor & Beach 
R. R, 

The territory covered by the Trunk 
Line Association includes New York 
east of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Sus- 
pension Bridge, Dunkirk and _ Sala- 
manca, the whole of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delware, Maryland, that 
part of West Virginia north and east 
of a line connecting Kenova, Charles- 
ton and White Sulphur Springs, to 
gether with that part of Virginia 
north and west of a line connecting 
Covington, Gordonsville and Alexan- 
dria. 

Lifes in this Association granting 
the reduction are: Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore Steam Packet Co., 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Ry., Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry., Central 
R. R. of New Jersey, Chautauqua 
Traction Co., Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., Chesapeake Steamship Co., Cum- 
berland Valley R. R., Delaware & 
Hudson Co., Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R., Erie R. R., Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville R. R., 
Jamestown, Chautauqua & Lake Erie 
Ry., Lehigh Valley R. R., New* York 
Central & Hudson River R. R., New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R., 
Norfolk & Washington Steamboat 
Co., Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry., Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
& Northern Ry., Western Maryland 
R. R., West Shore R. R. 


Passenger Associations covering 


the following States have reported 
the prospective attendance  insuffi- 
cient to warrant any reduced fares: 


Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 
vada, the eastern half of North Da- 
kota and of Colorado, the northern 
half of Missouri and of Illinois, the 
entire States of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
South Dakota, 
and Kansas, 

Associations controlling other terri- 
tory have yet to be heard from and 
will be reported upon later. 

The following directions are sub- 
mitted for the guidance of visitors 
from territory in which a reduction of 
fare and three-fifths is operative: 

1.—Tickets at the regular full one- 
way first-class fare for the gvuing 
journey may be secured within three 
days (exclusive of Sunday) prior to 
and during the first three days of the 
meeting. The annéunced opening 
date of the meeting is Nov. 29 and 
the closing date is Dec, 5, conse- 
quently you can obtain your going 
ticket and certificate not earlier than 
Nov. 26, nor later than Dec. 1. Be 
sure that, when purchasing your 
going ticket, you request a_ certifi- 
cate. Do net make the mistake of 
asking for a receipt. 


sin, lowa, Nebraska 


2.—Present yourself at the railroad 
station for ticket and certificate at 
least 30 minutes before departure of 
train on which you will begin your 
journey. 

3.—Certificates are not kept at all 
stations. If you inquire at your home 
station, you can ascertain whether 
certificates and through tickets can 
be obtained to place of meeting. If 
not obtainable at your home station, 
the agent will inform you at what 
station they can be obtained. You 
can in such case purchase a_ local 
ticket thence, and ‘there purchase 
through ticket and secure certificate 
to place of meeting. 

4.—Immediately on your arrival at 
the meeting present your certificate 
to the endorsing officer, Marie V. 
Smith. 

5.—It has been arranged that the 
Special Agent of the Passenger As- 
sociation will be in attendance on 
Dec. 2 and 3, from 9 A. M, to 6 P. M., 
to validate certificates. A fee of 25 
cents will be charged at the meeting 
for each certificate validated. If you 
arrive at the meeting and leave for 
home again prior to the Special 
Agent's arrival, or if you arrive at 
the meeting later than Dec. 3, after 
ihe Special has left, you can- 
not certificate validated 
and consequently you will not get the 
benefit of the reduct’on on the home 
journey. No refund of 
made on failure to have 


Agent 


have your 


wi'l be! 


fare 
account of 
certificate validated. 

6.—So as to prevent disappoint- 
ment, it must be understood that the 
reduction on the return journey is 
not guaranteed, but is contingent on 
an attendance at the meeting of not 
less than 100 persons holding rezgular- 
ly issued certificates obtained trom 
ticket agents at starting points, 
showing payment of regular full one- 
first-class fare of not less than 
75 cents on going journey. 

7.—-If the necessary minimum of 
100 certificates are presented to the 
Special Agent, and your certificate is 
duly validated, you will be entitled 
up to and including Dec. 9, to a con- 
tinuous passage ticket by the same 
route over which you made the going 
journey, at three-fifths of the reguar 
one-way first-class fare to the point 
at which your certificate was issued. 


way 


Marie Virginia Smith, 
Chim. R. R. Rates Committee. 
National Headquarters, 505 Fifth 
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Reduced Fares to National Convention Granted by 
Several Lines 





BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 
WSS Of fine qual- 


ity, made 
»» “from careful- 
“Sa ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 

— cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes, It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The 


Suffragette 


Just sweet enough to be agreeable, 
but sufficiently substantial to stand 
on its own merits. Latest addition 
to the family of 


EDUCATOR 

















GRAGKERS 





The Suffragette was made. ex- 
pressly for the Equal Suffrage Ba- 
zaar at the Copley-Plaza_ Hotel, 


where it made good. We think it 
good enough to make permanent. 


send 156 for full-size package by mail. 

Johnson Educator Food Co. 
2h Batterymarch St., Bo:tou 

MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 

3) ILANSBOROUGH ST., DORCHESTER 

Millinery and Hairdressing 


Uats trimmed and remodeled; feathers 
eurled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
ntilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at their homes. 

Madge: “Who helped you make 
such a fool out of that poor young 


man?” 

Marjorie: “He did.”—Judge. 
Some great successes in 
making terrible failures 
in selecting ways to spend it.—Wash- 


men are 


money, but 





Ave., N. Y. City. 

















THE SEAL OF JUSTICE 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


seal and post card in your 
correspondence and on Christ- 
mas packages. 


Wholesale 


ington Star. 


Use the Suffrage Christmas 


1 cent each 


n¢a3} § Seals 
>tail . ; ; 
tetail . 8 for 5 cents 


1 Post cards 


{ Seals 60 cents a hundred 
| Post cards, $1.00 a hundred 


ON SALE NOW 


JUST GOVERNMENT LEAGUE 


817 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, Md. 





SHOP 
EARLY 


q@ Buy your Christmas 
presents EARLY—cearly 
in the day, and do it 














DON’T 
Scorched 
bot, is a 
anyway. 
You con 
spiration 


A delight 


hair. 


and natu 
the hair 
nent, 





MWe for large supply. 


WM. A. PISALSKY, Dept. B - 


Warning to Ladics 


giving fluids that fill the tiny tube of the bair. 
several days in spite of heat, moisture and per- 
GOLDEN ROD HAIR CURLING FLUID 


curly or wavy as desired and keeps it that way 
four from 3 to 5 days. 

Absolutely barmless, will not injure the finest 
Adds ‘o the strength, vitality and beauty 
of the bair. 
transformations which it makes look 


enough for 
Money back if dissatistied. 


Agents wanted in every 


o 
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Boston, Mass. 


volunteer help as one likes. 





PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 

- to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 

every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 

at $1.00 between August 1 and November _ts. 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell too 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman's Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
That is, several may assist in winning one trip 


No commis- 








JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; per doz. $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
tles for booths at County and State Fairs. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 











To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E, L. Grimes COMPANY. 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 





CALHOUN STRUUT rSYCHIC 


THE STORY OF A MODERN JOSEPH. 

Eleven chapters, 70 pages. Sent post- 
paid for 15 cents. Address the author, 
Josephine VP. Holland, Box 62, Onset, Mass. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me te 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price (81 1% 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a cousiant advertise: 
{if a small one; furthermore, | am ioter 
asted in the work of women 








win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the fron 
bandage from her eyes. 
yellow. 


vice in California. 


liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
Price, postpaid, le each. 


bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Two suffragists, 


Good for propaganda. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 


Order 
from 





NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


spiece, 
The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
Each month has a poem by 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 


Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-—Size 12 x 19 inches 
Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
three anti-suffragists, 


50c per dozen. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Just a few left. 
20c per dozen. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave it te 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature oa suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, nostpaid. 2 cts. each. Per 100, 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., sestox mice 


shows Justice removing the 


Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
or 


Price, 25c each. 


Reprinted from “The 


Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for suf- 


Ten parts as tin 
three village boys, twe 


$1.50 per hundred. 


$1.50 per hundred. 


Per 100 $2.00 Postpaid per 


Just the thing te 


Postpaid, 85 cents. 


It ils just 


$1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08 








BURN YOUR HAIR WITH HEAT 
hair, burned off with irons that are too 





disfigurement. Hot irons ruin the bair 
They frizzle it up aud destroy the life- 





CA 
o 
curl it so that it will stay curled for 


by using 


ful preparation tbat makes your halr 


Fine for switches, braids, puffs and 
soft, fluffy 
ruil. ‘The longer it is used the better 
will look. Send 10¢ for sample creat- 
several applications, or send 


417 18th Ave., Newark, N. J. 


city. 





now. . That will be 
your biggest gift of the 
holidays to the workers 
behind the counters and 
On the delivery wagons. 








5 and 10 dollars. 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 














— 


LUCBON HATS—Very best grale of the famous Panamas made— 


ROMBLON MATS—Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
solors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 


lands. Very handsome. Two cents each. Sent by registered mail—free 
of all duties—on receipt of price. 

Cc. A. SHORT @ COMPANY 
LUCENA - - - * TAYOBAS, P. I. 


gue. 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. . .$1.00 
Life and-Labor.......... 1.00. 


does not apply to renewals. 














DRORROSHEREOIOEOHS 


he 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere 


Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 


+ 


CREE MEROAIRO MLADEN BY OH LEI LOO OD. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that ciub 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor.’ 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


POSITS, 
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os ee 


A) 


problems, The two 


Together 
$1.50 
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LINDSEY ENEMIES 
SPRING SURPRISE 


Extraordinary Scene Results at 
Taxpayers’ Meeting from Se- 
cret Report of Accusers 











An extraordinary scene took place 
at a meeting of the Denver Taxpay- 
ers’ Association on Nov. 7. As men- 
tioned in our columns last week, a 
committee appointed to look into the t 
charges against Judge Lindsey had 
sat for more than six weeks, and had 
drawn up a report that they could 
find no one who would make an affi- 
davit to any accusation. This report 


committee, and was given out to the 


press. It was the more remarkable 


enemies, and was so hostile to him 


that it had never allowed him to ap- 


of the case. 
At the meeting held on Nov. 7, 
was supposed that the unanimous re- \ 


> 
port of the committee would be ac- R 
, = .|D 

cepted as a matter of course. Ac- 
B 


cording to the press reports, Attorney 
Garwcod had just moved the adoption 
of the report, when “Bob” Rollins, al 


HELP DRYS WIN 


forces manage to keep them so.” 
returns show clearly the fallacy of|the best decorated rigs. 
the idea that woman 


majorities were cut down. 








| t 


SWEEPING GAIN 





Women Voters Cast First Bal- 


lots in Many Illinois Towns 
Heavily Against Saloon 





In Illinois, sweeping dry victories 


were won at the recent elections. The 
papers say, “Not a place that had 
been dry went wet, and in only a few 


hat had been wet did the liquor 


The 


suffrage will 
merely double the vote.” In Jackson- 


ville, the men’s vote gave a majority|decorated with many yards of yellow 
was signed by every member of the of 77 against liquor; the women’s|cheesecloth and much black paint. 
vote, a majority of 2,327 against it.} At the appointed hour, ten little girls 
In Petersburg, the men voted dry by!dressed in white with yellow wreaths 
in view of the fact that the commit-]@ majority of 9; the women by a ma-/and the nameg of the Suffrage States 
tee had been appointed by Lindsey's |Jority of 446, and so on. 


The following towns voted dry: 


Jacksonville, Petersburg, Beardstown, | States. 
pear before it to state his own side | Pinckneyville, Ullin, Percy, Brook-|Cut flowers and potted plants com- 
port, Thebes, Coulterville, Metropolis,|pleted the decorations. 
it | Batchtown, Hamburg, Harden, Carlin,| white occupied seats and the League’s 
Willisville,| banner hung aloft. 
The following voted wet: {have to be called upon to drive—a 
Kampsville, | woman 
russels, Mounds. the big pair. 
their}the share of the League and has been 


irginia, Grand Chain, 
ockwood. 


uquoin, Mound City, 


Even where the wets won, 


across their breasts, appeared under 
an arch lettered ‘Women Vote in Ten 


In Kamps-]sold for its full value. 


aN 


* ee dae on. SE ant 
WIN THREE PRIZES 
IN TEN DAYS 


Vineland Suffragists Get Barrel 


JUL 


= bs 





“Gold Pieces 


ae 


The Vineland Suffrage League 


prizes within ten days. The first one 
came when the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals gave a 
horse parade, offering two prizes for 
The Suffrage 
League sent a beautiful pair of big 
“yellow” draught horses and a wagon 


Why Not in New Jersey?” 
Women in 
Nor did a man 


member held the reins over 


A barrel of flour fell to 


Did you’ ever watch a bay throw 
of Flour and Two Ten-Dollar stones at a cat or torment a toad? 
Did you ever watch a boy twist an- 
other boy’s arm in’ mere play? 
r, you know that men and boys have a 
Vineland, N. J., has won three first language gained from indecent liter- 
ature which for the most part is un- 
known to women? Do you realize that 
intoxicated 
man causes laughter with most men 
and shocks and pains most women? 
Did it ever occur to you that such 
differences in men are at the bottom 
legislation 


the sight of an 


of much bad 


dreds of faulty laws? 


experience that women 


legislating. 


Men’s experience has 


chiefly concerned with 


human life. 


they build fire-trap 


the line of increasing the 
property and watching money inter- 
ests. Women’s experience has been 
conserving 
It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that men for the most part are 
willing to employ child labor, that 
factories, 
they pay starvation wages, that they 


7 13 
‘ 
thot 


and 
This is 


another way of saying that men’s ex- 
perience is so different from women's 


cannot 


on men to legislate for them. 
must get the vote and do their own 


been 


young 


They 


along 
value of 


TO “GULLIBLE WOMEN” 


Do 


hun 
only 


rely 


that 





not unlikely that it was believed by 
some gullible auditors, though how 
human credulity can be stretched to 
such an extent passes understand- 
ing.” e 

Women are justified in believing 
the story to be true because it takes 
the white slaver only one step fur- 
ther in his daring attempts to get his 
victims. It is common knowledge 
that white slave victims are kid- 
napped, drugged, gagged, imprisoned. 
Girts are daily reported in the news- 
papers as disappearing and white 
slavers are continually being brought 
to light. jtizabeth Robins’s book, 
“My Little Sister,” is interesting be- 
cause it is true to life. 
It is common knowledge that with 
the advance of votes for women, it 
becomes more and more difficult for 
‘he white slave procurer to ply his 
cruel and wicked trade. Is it to be 
\d6ubted then that, when fortunes 
ire being made out of vice dens, a 
laring and ingenious trader in human 
souls resorts to the neat and effec 
‘lve device of a hypodermic needle? 
‘an it be that those who believe dur 
vomen “gullibie’ disapprove of our 
putting women and girls on their 
uard? Would they have mothers 





ways lined up on the side of the cor-| Ville the result was a tle. In the Hallowe'en parade the/,., not so exercised over vice or un- 
porations, and who has aided the] The anti-saloon forces are much en- league members wore yellow ©4PS! married mothers or infant death rate. 
wud-slinging campaign against Lind- couraged. The liquor interests willjand capes, while their ‘children’s or contagious diseases or a thousand | 
sey. signalled tor Mrs. Rebecca Eng-|'?y to have the hadeanape suffrage bill/sowns were finished with big pointed and one matters which women be- 
nnd to present a minority report.|4eclared unconstitutional, collars and yellow bows. Two heralds lieve vitally concern them and the! 
‘his had been secretly prepared by) Re on horseback. were followed by a whole human race. | 
two members of the committee, rec- LEARNED CRYING nae bearing. the banner. Next A notable example of the Sitherenne| 
cinmending that all charges against NEED OF BALLOT a the one ak member holding] petween the viewpoint of men and, 
Lindsey be placed before the Grand PO ko . neparency, e Want Our Moth- women comes to our attention this 


Jury for investigation. 

Rev. W. P. Simington protested, on 
ihe ground that two members 
had koth of them signed the majority 
report, and had given no notice that 
they meant to present a different one. 
and disorder 


these 


Great excitement 
lowed. 
Jockey 
ed the reading of her report. Peters b 
suid he had gone 
and told his story of alleged wrongs 
Judge Lindsey and h 
had made an affidavit. In a flash, 
S. Vaughn, Rey. Mr. Simington and|& 
Bernard Ford were on their feet, ask-}¢ 


Oo 


at the hands of 


fol-| League of 


H.|for the working women. 


ing Women 





The secretary 


New Jersey, 


y the difficulties in getting legisla 


to the committee|tion for women by the indirect meth- 


d. One legislator in Delaware told 
er With an oath that he didn’t care 
A Delaware 
mployer told her that he couldn’t 
are for the moral question if it inter- 


ing Peters when he had appeared be- fered with business—verifying Judge 


fore them, and to which one he had I 


viven his affidavit. 

“Well, I made an affidavit and 
cuve it to some one. It mayn’t ’a|t 
been you, but to some one.” 

Peters 
Class. sitting for Lindsey, had taken 
his child away from him. 

Then an aged woman arose 
asked if it was not a fact that he had 


neglected and refused to support his 


wife and child; if that was not 
reason Judge Class had taken the 
child from him. She was promptly 


called a liar by Peters, and sank into 


her seat 

The minority report was adopted 
‘by what Lindsey’s friends assert to 
huve been a “packed” audience of 
inembers and non-members, and the 
jajority report was never permitted 


to reach a indignation 
The press dispatch says: 
action of the meeting will 
»noLably result in the breaking up of 
, Fifteen members, it 


vote. Great 


prevails. 
The 


the association. 
i aid, have already prepared their 


resignations.” 


ARKANSAS GIVES 
A BLUE RIBBON 


State Fair Appreciates Suffrage 
Booth—Successful Hot Springs 
Campaign Closed 





The Woman Sutirage Clubs of Hot 
Little Rock, Ark., have 
successful campaign at 
fair 


Springs and 
closed a very 
Hlot Springs, where the annual 
was held. People from every section 
were there, and hundreds 
literature 


Two 


cf the State 
booth to get 
wud suffrage. 
oiceless speeches were a novelty and 


went to the 
discuss woman 
attracted much favorable comment. 

A blue ribbon was awarded by the 
Association to the suffragists’ 
Suffrage sentiment is growing 
fast in Mrs. Cun- 
ningbain, treasurer of the Little Rock, 
Ark., Political Equality League, went 
to New Orleans as the representative 
the Governors’ 


Fair 
hoot! 


Arkansas. George 


men 
J}ness than with moral and social ques- 


and |their needs. 
clothes or doctor’s bills to meet, she 
still found it 
the }economy, to live within the» six-dollar 
wage. 


BARE HEAD DOES 


sindsey’s statement that “the best of 
are more concerned with busi- 


ions.” 


Miss Jaynes once worked in an 


went on to assert that Judge|a@utomobile factory at six dollars a i 
week, living with the factory girls ex- Ww. c 
actly as they did, in order to learn 


With no expenses of 


impossible, by closest 


NOT BARE HEART 


Atlanta Editor Tells Suffragists 
Many Who Doff Hats Will 
Not Protect Women 








“IT have no patience with men who 
doff their hats to a woman in an ele- 
vator or give her a seat in a street 
car, but who will not protect her, nor 
allow her to protect herself, against 
the hardships that confront her when 
she has to earn her living,” said 
Jerome Jones, editor of the Journal 
of Labor, in a recent address before 
the Atlanta Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

“I have seen worse things in the 
workshop, the factory and the mills 
than I ever expect to see at the polls. 
If it is a choice between sentiment 
and the opportunity to improve con- 
ditions under which women work, the 
women would prefer to yield the senti- 
ment. 

“The women of the _ industrial 
world need the ballot. It will give 
them the chance to remedy wrong 
conditions vitally affecting them and 
their children. ? 

“It gives the operatives in the mills 
a chance to demand safe machinery, 
sanitary working conditions, factory 
inspection, shorter working hours 
and the many other things so needed 
through legislation.” 
The 


Municipal Council 





Hays at 
10-11. 


of Governor 


Convention Nov 


suffrage for women. 


. ers to Vota,” followed by twenty-six 
Miss Jaynes Tells of Legislator tiny girls kept in line by yellow ropes. 
Who Did Not Care for Work-|The marehing women were followed 
by decorated automobiles. 
for original 
of the Consumers’|League—a ten-dollar gold piece, as 
Miss Alice|Well as the first prize for best fancy 
Jaynes, told the Plainfield Equal Suf-|costume—another ten dollars. 

Peters was the first on the fyage League the other day that the 


oor when Mrs. England had conclud-|need of woman’s ballot was proved] WIN 2,000 NAMES 


but which may not be secured except 


of Belfort, 
France, has passed by a vote of 21 to 


The prize 


costume fell to the 





IN ONE COUNTY 


Nebraska Suffragists Get Good 
Start in Initiative Campaign for 
Submission 





Encouraging reports from workers 
on the initiative petitions for the sub- 
mission of the suffrage amendment in 
Nebraska were recently received by 


the city central committee of the 
Omaha suffrage societies. Already 
2,000 signatures have been obtained 


n Douglas County, according to Mrs 


Sunderland, chairman of the 
committee. 
“We have really made no active 


campaign as yet, and as we expect to 
have 150 workers in the field, if each 
one should fill two petitions, Douglas 
county alone would have 6,000 sign- 
ers by July 1,” said Mrs. Sunderland. 
She urged that particular care be dis- 
played in securing only the names of 
legal voters. 

There are 90 counties in the State 
and 60,000 names are needed for the 
petitions. 


BOSTON TO HEAR 
MRS. PANKHURST 


Preparations for Address in Tre- 
mont Temple Made — Witter 
Bynner to Preside 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst expects 
to reach Boston today at 2 P. M., and 
will speak this evening in Tremont 
Temple. While in this city, she and 
Miss Joan Wickham will stay at the 
Somerset, where they will be enter- 
tained by Boston suffragists. 

Across the back of the stage will 
hang the huge banner, “Rebellion to 
Tyranny Is Obedience to God,” which 
was given Mrs. Pankhurst by New 
York and Connecticut  suffragists. 
Witter Bynner will preside, and will 
read his poem, “There is a Woman 
in England.” Emma Cottell Tilton 
will play “The Marseillaise,” and dur- 
ing a collection “The March of Wom- 
en,” by Ethel Smyth. Miss Wickham 


The women, 


real one. 


week in the flood of letters and clip- 
pings we are getting about an edito- 
rial article called “Danger to Girls.” 
for the most 
lieve the danger referred to to be a 
The men and the 
papers all believe the case to be ex- 
aggerated. The general tone of the 
men and papers is expressed in this 
editorial excerpt: “This preposterous 
tale was gravely related 
posedly intelligent audience... 


to a 


part, 


news- 


It is 


be- 


sup- 





think their daughters safe in the 
large cities when it is known that 
hounds of humanity infest 
every city and do not spare either 
small towns or country? 

We believe that men, purely be- 
cause of their difference in experi- 
ence, take many things as necessary 
and as a matter of course which 
simply outrage women in every fiber 
of their being. We believe the dif- 
ference in point of view of men and 
women is the chief reason why wom- 
en need the vote. We believe the 
sooner women recognize this the bet- 
ter for themselves as well as for 
men. We believe it is necessary to 
agitate and to point out the most fla- 
grant cases of women’s need of the 
ballot. Agnes E. Ryan. 


these 
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Sermonettes in Evolution 
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No. 2—The Evolution of Clothes-making 
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jump through hoops. 
ington Herald. 








will explain the important part that 
this march has played in the English 
movement. 

On Sunday a luncheon, will be 
given Mrs. Pankhurst at the Tour. 
aine, at which a number of Boston 
suffragists will be present. 
Gertrude B. Newell is in charge. 





bama., 


told farmer. 
anything?” 
boy, “nine quarts and a 








make 


“I'll tell me big brudder on you.” 
“Aw, me big sister kin 


him 


See ?”—Wash- 


kick!” 


“What're ye comin’ home with your 
milk pail empty for?” demanded the 
“Didn't the old cow give 
“Yep,” replied the chore 


“Yes, I consider my life a failure.” 


say that?” “I spend 
making money enough 


Life, 


all my 
to buy 


s j ad! ; gl ou 
Mrs. O Henry, how sad! Why should y 


time 
food 


Miss Belle Kearney is lecturing and and clothes and the food disagrees 
ene a resolution urging municipal °TSanizing suffrage leagues in Ala- with me and my clothes don’t fit.”— 


A little girl’s father had a round 
bald spot. Kissing him at bed time 
not long ago she said: “Stoop down, 
Popsy! I want to kiss the p'ace 
where the lining shows.”—Tit-bits. 





“Father,” said the small boy, “what 
is a demagogue?” “A demagogue, 
my son, is a man whe-can rock the 
boat himself and persuade everybody 
that there’s a terrible storm at sea- 





“What are you laughing at, ™Y 
dear?” asked Mrs, Jones of her hu* 
band, who was chuckling over bis 
morning paper. “Something I 54” 
here,” he replied, “but it’s hardly 
funny enough for two.” 
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